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“ RervusE, refrain; for this is not the love 
The Annunciation Angel warned you of. 
This is the little candle, not the sun. 
It burns, but will not warm, unhappy one! ” 


“ But, ah, suppose the sun should never shine! 
Then what an anguish of regret were mine, 
To know that even from this I turned away! 
Candles may serve, if there should be no day.” 


“ Nay, better to go cold your whole life long 
Than do the sun, than do your soul, such wrong; 
And if the sun shine not, be life’s the blame, 
And yours the pride, who scorned the meaner flame.” 
—E. NEssit 


CHAPTER I. 


ARDY had taken her by storm. The splendid young aviator had 
swept into Prue’s quiet life upon his wonderful aeroplane, like 

a fairy prince riding upon an enchanted, gigantic dragon-fly. 

How can one wonder that the poor lonely child, left now so utterly deso- 
late, was almost carried off her feet by the surprise and delight and 
excitement of this sudden warm friendship with a merry, handsome, 
adventurous, young cousin whom she had hardly heard of until a month 
ago? If the world which had seemed then so dark and cold and hopeless 
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was now full of light and happy days, it was certainly Hardy’s doing. 
If she was dazzled and even a little unbalanced, one cannot wonder that 
it should have been so. 

Life was no longer a desert. That, at least, was perfectly clear to her. 
Hardy seemed to have been sent straight down by Providence on purpose 
to fill the empty aching place left in her life and heart by her father’s 
death. Her cousin’s kind boyish ways, his gentle consideration, his gay 
good-humor, his many thoughtful little attentions, even (although this 
came last with Prue) his splendidly adventurous career—these things 
began to fill her thoughts to the exclusion of all other interests. He had 
won fame in his perilous profession from the very beginning. He had 
been the most successful of all those fine, adventurous young aviators. 
He had never had an accident. He often told Prue that there could n’t 
be any accident to his adored monoplane which was n’t his own silly fault. 
Prue tried to feel reassured, but the mere fact that each new flight gave 
her a keener anxiety—an anxiety almost amounting to heartache—was 
the first warning to her of the way her warm young affections were drift- 
ing. Prue had an affectionate nature. She was rather a dear little thing 
altogether, with soft dark eyes and smooth dark hair and very pretty 
lips. Any superficial observer might have thought that these two delight- 
ful young people were made for each other and each other’s happiness. 
Only Keturah, Prue’s prim little middle-aged maid-of-all-work, watched 
the pair with misgiving. 

Keturah was sure she knew all about love, but she revelled in piati- 
tude and delighted in the most conventional situations. She had read 
many novels and seen many melodramas, and she possessed very deeply 
rooted convictions about Love’s young dream. She kept her opinions to 
herself for some time, but when she found Prue actually pinning on her 
best hat to go and see the flying at Swanbury she at last spoke her mind. 
It was a very becoming little hat, with a flat wreath of primroses all 
round it. Keturah shook out a fold in her mistress’s narrow Tussore 
frock and begged her not to do anything rash. 

In the privileged tone of one who had served from the cradle upward, 
she requested her mistress to look before she leaped. She implored her, 
whatever she did, not to mistake substance for shadow. “ He’s a fine, 
brave young gentleman, Miss Prue, but he’s not the right one for you.” 

“ Perhaps you ’ll tell me how you know that,” said Prue. 

“For one thing,” said Keturah gloomily, “you see his faults too 
plain. If you was in love with him, he would n’t have no faults in your 
eyes.” 

“He has no faults in my eyes,” Prue replied promptly. Keturah 
sighed. 

“ Don’t you be in no hurry to marry, Miss Prue. Marry in haste and 
repent at leisure. He’s not your infinity. You’re one of the quiet, 
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stay-at-home sort. You like to settle down and have your own things 
comfortable about you, where you can lay your hand on them. Mr. Hardy 
lives in his portmantle. He’s all for life, Mr. Hardy is—life and adven- 
ture and blood-curdling temptings of them above—him and his infernal 
machine. You'd be afraid for your life to go prancing off on one of them 
things like a great buzzing bird. I should meself. There’s no peace nor 
comfort in such a life. Miss Prue, mark my words; if them above had 
meant us to fly they ’d have given us wings.” 

Prue laughed. 

“ Would they, Keturah? Then, what about motors? You never had 
such a delightful time in your life as that ride in the doctor’s car—now, 
did you? If them above meant us to ride in motors, why did n’t they 
give us wheels? ” 

Keturah begged her not to be profane. What she wanted to know 
was, would Mr. Hardy be coming back to dinner? 

Prue thought he might. 

“You ’ll get us a very nice little dinner, won’t you, Keturah? Some- 
thing that Mr. Hardy will be sure to like, because flying is such hungry 
work.” 

Keturah grunted disapprovingly. 

“Oh, Mr. Hardy ’s happy enough just to sit and look at you, without 
tempting his healthy appetite. Don’t you promise nothing to ’im yet. 
Miss Prue. Least said ’s soonest mended. Don’t you promise nothing 
to Mr. Hardy. He’s not a young man as you will ever break your heart 
about. Youll never miss no meals thinking of him. It’s not true love 
you ’re feeling for him. It’s like putting up with candle-light, because 
you ’ve not got the patience to wait till the sun comes out. Like candles, 
that sort of love is. It gives a sort of light, and it burns if you put your 
finger in it; but there’s no warmth to be had from it in cold weather.” 

Prue laughed—made no response, but jumped on her bicycle and rode 
swiftly off to the aviation ground. Hardy would be bitterly disappointed 
if she was late. She did n’t want very much to see him fly. She knew 
it would make her nervous and horribly anxious. She did n’t appreciate 
the suspense and dreadful excitement of it, as some girls seemed to do. 
This was not one of his public flights. When she reached the great 
meadow where he usually practised his volplanes and new showy tricks 
for the aviation weeks, she found that she had missed the start. The 
great dragon-fly creature was hidden from her sight already behind a 
small, fleecy black cloud. 

No, there he was! The flying speck appeared, drew nearer, went off . 
again in a great circle, then drew closer, closer—heading obviously for 
home. The noise seemed to be more like the buzzing of millions of giant 
bees than anything else. Now suddenly the hum of the engine stopped, 
and the machine descended in a wonderfully graceful spiral, with little 
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intermittent purrs of satisfaction. It came so near to her that Prue 
could distinguish the great yellowish wings and even the creature’s name 
printed large upon their undersides. 

“ Bonaventure,” it was called. Another turn of the spiral, and Prue 
thought it would be down to earth again. But no—buzz!/ went the 
engine, and off flew the creature like an arrow, till it was lost to sight 
in the trees beyond. Then with straining eyes she made it out again 
heading straight for the ground—very low—hardly higher than the tree- 
tops. 

Her heart beat fast. Could he possibly clear them? 

Yes. The Bonaventure came smoothly through a gap in the line of 
beeches and poplars straight towards her, nearer and nearer, lower and 
lower, at what seemed to her a most terrific speed. It was barely a 
hundred yards away when it first made a steep dive to earth. Then, 
most wonderful of all, just as it was going to dash itself madly to pieces 
on the hard ground, it rose again sharply, hung poised upon its wings for 
an infinitesimal moment, and settled on the grass with a little run as 
softly and delicately as a seagull alighting upon the waves. Thank good- 
ness, it was all over! Prue drew a deep breath of relief. 

Sitting opposite to Prue at dinner that night, Hardy told himself 
for the hundredth time what a dear little thing she was. She was a girl 
with a face like a rose—a dark rose—and she had the most delightfully 
taking ways in the world. Could a man ask for anything dearer or nicer 
or prettier or more lovable than Prue? 

She was talking eagerly. She said: 

“Tt is good of you to listen to me so patiently, but you did ask me 
why I was on such unfriendly terms with Cousin Gladys, did n’t you? I 
feel as if I must tell you what a strong case I have against her. It isn’t 
as if she was even a real collector, as Daddy was—I mean, as Daddy 
would have liked to be if he’d ever had any money for luxuries. She 
has no passion for collecting, and no real knowledge of the things she’s 
got. She simply follows the fashion. She’s such a—such a butterfly 
person. She’s altered her rooms a dozen times since I ’ve been old enough 
to notice. And even before that she was doing it. Daddy said she was 
too Morrissy for words in the eighties—you know the sort of thing: with 
everything restless and muddly and mixed up? Then she became arts- 
and-craftsy, ugly and angular, with meaningless posts and ornaments 
stuck on them and everything stained green. That was the day for 
rushes and Monna Lisa, don’t you know? ” 

Hardy said he did n’t know, because his mother had been the Middle- 
Victorian kind, with walnut what-nots and good solid mahogany, but he 
would take Prue’s word for it. She was encouraged to go on by his amused 


interest. 
“Then came Chippendale chairs and Adam ceilings and fireplaces 
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and black-framed Botticellis. Now she’s got the Oriental craze. Not 
the Turkish one; she went through that ages ago. Not divans and 
hookahs and subdued lights and lattice screens—that came somewhere 
between Morris and the arts and crafts—or before them—but nice, clean 
white walls, and black and red lacquer screens, and cabinets full of tiny 
Chinese ivories, and af enormous Buddha perched up in the hall, large 
and evil-smiling enough to give her old-fashioned callers fits. There 
was poor old Aunt Louise. She was fearfully touchy and archaic, and 
she wore bugles to her very grave. She dropped in on Cousin Giadys 
once on the verge of rather a grand dinner party, and Cousin Gladys came 
sweeping down to her in ivory velvet and her best white sapphire tiara, 
and nobly crushed her dismay at the sight of the bugles, and begged 
Aunt Louise to stay and join them, bugles and all. But the old lady 
was too hurt. I suppose she thought people ought always to ask all their 
relations to every dinner-party they gave. Did they really do that, 
Hardy, in the golden Albert age? ” 

“T hardly think so,” Hardy answered lazily. It was very pleasant 
to sit smoking in the little veranda, under Prue’s red and blue and green 
and golden Chinese lanterns, and listen to his pretty cousin’s sweet little 
voice, She went on: 

“ Aunt Louise refused to stay to dinner with much dignity; but in 
the end, just as Cousin Gladys was getting quite affectionate with relief, 
the old lady partially relented. For the sake of her dear departed hus- 
band, she said, she would stay and take an egg in the hall. Imagine it— 
and all the county sweeping by her to the dining-room!” Prue giggled 
rather childishly. 

“The Immortals came to Cousin Gladys’s rescue. Buddha saved her. 
There he loomed between two palms twice as large as life, and Aunt 
Louise caught sight of him suddenly. She gave one shriek and scuttled 
off down the steps as frightened as a rabbit, with her bugles rustling like 
a grove of aspens. She left her money to an Indian Missionary Society 
after that. Cousin Gladys didn’t need it at all, but still, those are the 
people, are n’t they ?—I mean the ones that don’t need it—those are the 
ones that do count on it and are most disappointed when the end comes. 
Besides, if you feel it a duty to refurnish your house with all the new 
art crazes, you want heaps of money, and every little helps.” She stopped 
for breath. " 

“ What is the treasure that your Cousin Gladys has stolen from you? ” 
Hardy asked. So far, he had gathered only that there had been a sale, 
and that wealthy Cousin Gladys (not on speaking terms with Prue now) 
had come and bought the lacquer cabinets and the two white jade gods 
that Prue’s father had brought from Tientsin, and that a too officious and 
cultivated auctioneer, wandering round the house for a last time, had 
suddenly come upon the apple of Prue’s eye, unfortunately left out to 
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be packed up by her own hands. He had thrown it in with the cabinets 
for Cousin Gladys, and Prue had discovered the loss only a day or two 
after the other things had gone. Cousin Gladys, in reply to the stiff and 
rather imperious little note in which Prue fiercely demanded the restora- 
tion of her treasure, had brusquely refused to part with it. Prue’s voice 
broke as she quoted the letter. 

“ She said it was the only specimen of the Imperial yellow china that 
she had ever been able to secure for her Chinese drawing-room. I should 
think so, indeed. I don’t believe she ’d ever heard of it before.” 

“ What is it exactly?” Hardy asked. 

Prue sighed and leaned her chin on her hands. 

“A darling little box, made of the real Imperial yellow china. It’s 
the color which was allowed to be used only in the emperor’s household. 
It was looted by our soldiers from the imperial palace in Pekin in the 
Opium War—some time in the fifties or sixties, was n’t it?” She looked 
at him inquiringly, but Hardy was as vague as she about dates, and said 
so frankly. 

“ Well, it doesn’t matter. Daddy bought it from an old Irish ser- 
geant when I was quite a little girl, and gave it to me because of its- 
color. The lid is cracked in two places. There’s a little picture on it of 
a serious-looking gentleman in a purple robe and a top-knot, sitting at a 
bamboo table with a book and ink-pot and a little jar of quill pens, and 
there ’s an elegantly coiffured lady in a blue gown holding another book 
out to him. There are also two admiring spectators in green and red. 
I have n’t an idea what it’s all about, but the groundwork is a lovely clear 
yellow, and I always loved yellow better than any color in the world. 
That ’s why Daddy gave it to me. My own room was a dark little place, 
and I always had yellow wall-paper and yellow curtains to try to bring a 
little sunshine into it. I even had a yellow china toilet set on my little 
shiny ebony dressing-table, and the darling royal yellow box stood just 
in front of the looking-glass, so that I could see two of him when I lay 
in bed. My bed was sweet, too. It was a little old ebony four-poster 
inlaid with ivory and brass and pearl, and the frilled valances and cur- 
tains had buttercups all over them. They ’ve all gone to Cousin Gladys 
now. I don’t mind if Melisande uses them. She’s such a fairy-princess 
kind of person, and they’re more suitable for her than for a dark, 
humdrum little thing like me. I always have yellow frocks when I can, 
too. I want a great deal of brightening up.” 

“Oh, Prue! ”—Hardy’s voice was very nice as he spoke then— 
“isn’t it enough to carry sunshine with you wherever you go, in your 
heart and your eyes and your pretty smile?” But Prue was hardly listen- 
ing to his gallant speech just then. She was heated with the thought of 
her injury. She told him bitterly that if he could only see into her 
heart at that moment, he would find himself in a horrible cavern, a 
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thousand miles below the blessed light of day, swarming with adders anc 
scorpions and crawling creatures of the darkness. “aoe 

“T’m too full of resentment,” said she. “I’m desolate without my é 
yellow box. I used to call it my sunshine box. I’ve got all sorts of 
superstitious feelings about it. I believe my luck lives in it. I don’t 
believe any luck of mine can go on living in that stodgy house of Cousin 
Gladys’s. Seriously, Hardy, I do want my sunshine box so badly. Daddy 
gave it to me, and it’s the first thing I used to see when I woke up in the 
morning. It is too bad of her, is n’t it?” 

“Much too bad,” he assented. 

“ Well, what would you do?” the girl cried. “Would you lie down 
under such a black injustice? It’s worse than stealing. It’s unkind as 
well as dishonest. She did n’t pay anything for my sunshine box. The 
idiot auctioneer simply threw it in. What would you do?” 

Hardy smiled at her eagerness. 

“ Why, if J had had a sunshine box stolen from me and if I wanted 
it back so badly, I believe I should simply walk in and take it.” 

She looked doubtfully at his clear eyes and firm mouth. 

“ But Daddy quarrelled bitterly with Cousin Gladys before he died. 
They quarrelled to the death about some rather ugly Satsuma vases 
which she thought were genuine and Daddy knew were frauds and had 
never been out of Staffordshire till they got to Wardour Street. You 
see, it’s not the sort of thing she’s likely to allow herself to be softened 
over by death—is it? Not now she knows that Daddy was right. He 
was right, because an expert she had brought down to see the ivories told 
her so. I simply could n’t go to her house in a friendly spirit now.” 

“Then, why not go boldly as an enemy?” Hardy suggested lightly. 

Prue’s face was very serious. This was no joking matter to her. 

“Would you? In the daytime? You mean, you ’d watch her out of 
the house and then make some excuse to the servants to get into the 
drawing-room? Oh, I should never have the courage to do that. I’m 
not a bit brave, Hardy—sometimes I’m afraid I’m a shockingly stodgy 
little thing. I’m so hopelessly unadventurous.” 

“One does n’t want a woman to be too adventurous,” Hardy assured 
her warmly. 

“Does n’t one? I’m afraid when Cousin Gladys heard that I’d 
been and when she missed my darling box, she’d guess the whole trick 
at once.” 

“Why not? It’s yours by right.” 

She stared out into the dark garden for some seconds. 

“Tf one did go,” she murmured reflectively, quite disregarding his 
words, “ it would be much easier to do the thing in a workmanlike manner 
and take a crowbar and a bunch of skeleton keys and a mask and a dark 
lantern, and go like——” 
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“Well?” he asked with a smile. “Like what?” 
“ Like a thief in the night,” said Prue solemnly. “Like any prowl- 
ing old thief in the darkness of the night.” 


CHAPTER II 


THOsE inflammatory words of Hardy’s, spoken so lightly, and at once 
forgotten by him, sank deeply into Prue’s heart. She was only too ready 
to listen to any such suggestion. She had so few pretty things left now, 
and she was a girl who had always liked to have pretty things about her. 
When her father died she had found, by his will, that he wished any 
valuable furniture and curios of which he happened to be possessed at 
the time of his death, to be sold at once to eke out Prue’s slender means. 
Prue had not felt at all grateful to him for this last instruction of his. 
It had been a real grief to her to carry it out. She would rather have 
lived upon dry bread and the gooseberries and lettuces in the garden if 
only she could have kept all her treasures about her. She had allowed 
herself to grow too fond of the furniture and the pictures and the china. 
She regarded them quite as warmly as if they had been living creatures. 
Indeed, she felt sometimes as if they did respond to her care and affec- 
tion with their strange rudimentary little souls. She was bound to 
admit that some of the souls were probably very wicked ones. 

There was, for instance, a great square of scarlet drapery—a fine 
Chinese altar-cloth, embroidered heavily in gold and silver thread, with 
a picture of an altar and sinister-looking attendant priests. She dis- 
trusted that and saw it go almost with relief. But all the black-framed 
Chinese pictures with their exquisite pale colors, and the little old red 
lacquer cabinet which had once held an empress’s jewels, and a round 
Florentine gilt-framed diminishing mirror which had been a joy of her 
childhood and which until quite lately she had believed to be enchanted, 
so strange and delicate and tiny did the reflected images appear; and all 
the black English oak from the dining-room, and the lovely round- 
fronted mahogany pieces with the tallboys, and the great four-poster 
from the room which had once been her mother’s—all these things broke 
Prue’s heart when they went away. Still, she had to confess that they 
had been far too valuable to keep, and of course they were much too 
large for her cottage. But the inlaid ebony bed and dressing-table were 
not large, and they also were gone with the rest. Cousin Gladys had said 
that they would do quite nicely for Melisande’s room. The buttercup 
muslin draperies were to be changed for white silk ones, because Melisande 
always had white. 

So Prue lived now in her tiny cottage, with Keturah to take care of 
her, and she had brought away only the simplest furniture from her old 
home. There was a little, new white-painted set for her bedroom now, 
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but she had kept some rush-seated chairs and a gate-table and a Welsh 
dresser for the tiny dining-room, and some very modern cushiony chairs, 
and a faded but rather sweet old-rose carpet and her own harp for the 
sitting-room. Her mother had insisted upon the harp almost in Prue’s 
babyhood, because Prue had such pretty dimpled arms. The round 
pots and oval tray and slim candlesticks of her yellow Dresden toilet 
set did n’t look quite at home on the white muslin cover of her painted 
dressing-table, and every day Prue longed more and more for the sun- 
shine box which had greeted her morning eyes so long. 

Hardy left her soon after ten, and rode off on his bicycle to Swan- 
bury, where he was staying with his married brother. And Keturah 
came in to tell Prue that it was high time they locked up and went to bed. 

“The night air’s always damp, Miss Prue. Like poison, my mother 
used to say.” 

“ It’s just the same as the day air,” Prue assured her for the twentieth 
time at least. Keturah’s confidence in her unfailing stock of platitudes 
always drove her mistress to prompt opposition. 

“Go to bed, Keturah, if you’re sleepy. Ill lock up.” 

“You know, Miss Prue, you did n’t ought to be sitting out on that 
veranda with no neck and sleeves, and dew falling all over, and———” 

“ The dinner was so nice! ” Prue tactfully changed the subject. “ Mr. 
Hardy said he ’d never tasted coffee so well made anywhere out of Paris ;” 
and with that Keturah went happily to bed. 

Prue sat on, quietly thinking things over an hour longer, gathering 
courage and confidence as she sat. She rose at last with sudden resolution. 

“Tt was thrown in,” she insisted to the feeble little voice of con- 
science, “The auctioneer had no right to throw it in. Cousin Gladys 
had no right to accept it when it was thrown. The sunshine box is mine, 
Daddy gave it to me, and I ought to have it.” 

She slipped on a long, loose dark coat and rubber-soled tennis-shoes. 
Then she rummaged in the tool-drawer in the kitchen for a pair of 
pincers and a chisel. She had no crowbar, but she took the little steel 
poker from the drawing-room fender. It was the kind which used to 
be called a curate in Mid-Victorian days. This treasure had been intro- 
duced by Keturah to “save the steels.” No house was complete in 
Keturah’s eyes without such things as that. She loved antimacassars as 
her own soul,.and Prue’s deplorable lack of pillow-shams, towel-shams, 
doilies, and tidies was one of her greatest troubles. 

“ Keturah would be pleased to know that I’m going to make use of 
her curate at last,” she murmured mischievously. She found a large 
bunch of very rusty old keys in the drawer of the hat-stand, but took 
them without much hope that they would fit anything she might wish to 
open. Then she went back to the sitting-room, stepped out of the 
window, and closed it softly behind her. 
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It was one of those still, dark nights, without moon or stars, and she 
had a walk of two miles before her. 

“The Nest,” where Cousin Gladys lived when she was in Swanbury, 
was more unlike a nest than anything one can imagine. It was a solid, 
square, Mid-Victorian mansion, built of red brick, with bay-windows, 
a conservatory at the side, and a circular drive round a grove of laurels 
and rhododendrons in front. You could see that it was a stodgy house 
built by a stodgy architect for stodgy people to live in. Prue walked 
quickly, with her incriminating tools jingling alarmingly in the pocket 
of her coat, and when at last she reached the gate of “The Nest” she 
was obliged to wait with a swiftly beating heart for quite a long time to 
gather her courage together. The lodge was in darkness, and the big 
gates were locked, but fortunately the little side gate for foot passengers 
had been left unfastened, and Prue slipped through and stole along the 
grass edges of the laurel grove with trembling limbs. A light-hearted 
rabbit or two frisked across her path and startled her surprisingly. A 
frog croaked from a fish-pond somewhere to the right of her, and the 
heavy darkness of the night clung round her and sat upon her oozing 
courage like a spirit of evil. 

She tried to think hopefully of the sunshine box. She tried to 
strengthen the idea that her luck lived in it, and that she must get it 
back at any cost. 

She told herself not to be a dithering coward. Finally she took to 
her heels and ran, that the wave of indecision and fear should not over- 
take and swamp her before she got into the house itself, where she would 
certainly need all the courage she could muster. 

Prue was not an adventurous person. She had n’t the remotest idea 
how she was to get into the house now she was here. She believed that 
her Cousin Gladys went to bed very early when she was in the country. 
She did n’t often come to the country, because she hated quiet. It was 
always very quiet at “ The Nest.” 

One hope Prue cherished. Cousin Gladys always used to see to the 
last locking up herself. Prue remembered that, and she remembered 
too that when Cousin Gladys undertook to do anything herself, some 
part of it was almost sure to be forgotten or left undone. Daddy had so 
often told Prue anecdotes of Cousin Gladys’s inefficiency and incompe- 
tency. He said it was in the family. He said that he had a touch of it, 
only in him it had taken the form of a deep incapacity for making money. 
He had said often that Cousin Gladys was sure to make a hopeless mess 
of her daughter’s life. She was so full of plans for her that they were 
almost sure to turn out wrong. 

When Prue, still creeping along on the soft turf border of the laurel 
grove, reached the front of the house, she studied it carefully. 

It was all in darkness. Only the windows of the servants’ rooms in 
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the very top story cast little oblongs of light somewhere into the middle 
of the thicket of shrubs. Prue herself was in utter darkness where she 
stood, but she did n’t stay there long. She knew that if she did find an 
unfastened door or window, it would be round at the side or back. She 
had great hopes of doing that. Even the careful Keturah sometimes 
forgot to bolt the scullery window at night. 

She crept along the grass edging of a bed, gay in the daytime, she 
well knew, with yellow calceolaries, red geraniums, blue lobelias, and 
trim round echeverias. Prue and her father had always hated a bedded- 
out garden, but Cousin Gladys loved it. 

Prue hurried round on light, noiseless feet, and found darkness 
everywhere; but a late moon was slowly rising, and she could half see, 
half feel, her way by the grass edging and the path. Then, as she turned 
the corner on to the tennis lawn at the back of the house, she started 
and fell back hastily into the shadows, for there was a light, and a large 
light too. A French window stood wide open and threw a great golden 
square upon the dark lawn. 

Prue had been quick and quiet in her retreat, but not quite quick and 
quiet enough. A tall, thin person stepped suddenly, a sharply silhouetted, 
black figure, into that golden square, and, turning keen eyes upon Prue’s 
shrinking little figure, laughed softly and said, “I thought so,” and 
“Come into the light, won’t you? I want to see your face.” 

Prue trembled and wondered what her chances of success would be if 
she suddenly took to her heels and ran. Poor ones, she thought, This 
person had very long legs. “I want to see your face,” he said again. 

“ But I don’t want you to see my face! ” she cried in distress, 

He smiled in quite a friendly fashion. Prue saw that he wore very 
shabby clothes and was not in evening dress. He wasn’t a visitor, then? 
Cousin Gladys was most particular about evening dress. His eyes were 
black and very large. His face seemed painfully thin. He was not very 
young, Prue thought. 

“If you’re a burglar too——” he said, then stopped, for his words 
had made Prue shrink back timidly into the shadow. Then she came 
boldly nearer. He saw a round, anxious little face, with large, dark eyes 
and a very sweet mouth. He held out his hand with a pleasant smile. 

“Tf we are both here on the same dark errand,” he said pleasantly, 
“why not come in and talk it over sensibly? We need n’t, at any rate, 
spoil each other’s sport, need we? People who wish to become successful 
in a life of crime must learn to give and take,” said he. 

“ But,” Prue stammered, staring at him with puzzled eyes, “I don’t 
wish to become——” She paused uncertainly. 

“The best thing we can do now is to share the booty honestly,” he 


suggested. 
“You must be mad!” Prue cried forlornly. 
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CHAPTER III 


Prue watched his face uneasily. At first she had thought he was 
joking when he talked about being a burglar, but now she was n’t quite 
so sure. He was so fearfully thin, to begin with—almost emaciated. 
And then his shabby clothes! He wore an old gray flannel shirt with a 
turned-down collar, and this, with his long, lean neck, made him look 
fearfully—well—destitute. He looked hungry. She thought he looked 
as if he had n’t had enough to eat for years. “One can see,” Prue told 
herself with compassion, “that nothing but sheer grim, dire necessity 
could have brought him to such a disgraceful pass as this.” He waved a 
hand toward the open French window of the library. 

“If we are to be partners in this little job,” he suggested softly, “ we 
must n’t imperil each other’s chances by chatting over our dark schemes 
in the full glare of the footlights, with all the police in the neighborhood 
tramping toward us on their midnight beat. Won’t you come in and 
look around? We must have a thoroughly clear understanding before we 
begin to collect the swag and divide it.” 

At these dreadful words Prue’s cheeks flamed, and she found her 
tongue at last. 

“ You don’t understand,” she cried hotly. “I’m not a burglar. I’ve 
only come for something which is my own. I’ve come to take something 
away that has come into Cousin Gladys’s possession by grossly unfair 
means. I don’t know who you are, or what you are doing here dressed 
like that in the dead of night. You don’t talk like a burglar, and you 
seem extraordinarily reckless about it, if you are one. You don’t 
seem to take the first simple precautions which would occur to any 
schoolboy. How can you hope to burgle successfully without a dark 
lantern and a crowbar? ” 

The burglar smiled. 

“The family are away,” he explained patiently. “The servants are 
in bed on the top story. I always make a point of carrying out these 
little adventures when the family are away. Even if the servants did 
hear a noise, I feel sure that they would rather die than come down to 
investigate it. I’m not quite so fool-hardy as I seem. I have all the 
night before me. I am sorry about my clothes. If I had only known that 
I was to have a partner in my crime, I should have dressed for dinner. 
The villain in a melodrama always wears evening dress and a light over- 
coat and a cigar. When I am alone and working on a serious job, I some- 
times let these things slide. It’s unpardonable, I know. I apologize 
most deeply. Still, I think with a little care we may pull off this job 
together quite successfully, in spite of my squalid appearance, Don’t 
you?” 

Prue was deeply puzzled. He could n’t be a burglar. She was sure 
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no burglar, however cool an old hand he might be—no real burglar— 
would be so utterly reckless as to waste all this valuable time in conversa- 
tion with a person who might at any moment blow a whistle or ring a 
bell and betray him to the police. Then she remembered the Imperial 
yellow box, and it suddenly grew more desirable than it had ever been 
before. She was wasting time, too. She had come to get back her sun- 
shine box. She was not fond of Cousin Gladys; Daddy had not been 
fond of Cousin Gladys either. Cousin Gladys was too blind and deaf 
to real beauty to be a lovable person. She had lots of lovely things, and 
did n’t really care for one of them. Any meretricious imitation made her 
just as happy as the real lovely thing it imitated. She had stolen the 
apple of Prue’s eye. Why should Prue try to save any of her possessions, 
any of the beautiful things she certainly did n’t love and could n’t even 
appreciate ? 

That hateful auctioneer had played into Cousin Gladys’s hands as 
shamelessly as any burglar, and this burglar should help her if he would. 
Anyhow, she could n’t stop him from gaining his livelihood in his own 
peculiar way. He could bind and gag and shoot her, too, if she attempted 
any alarm. She was utterly in his power. This was no time for altruistic 
scruples. She would play for her own hand. She followed him rather 
nervously into the library, and the first thing she saw gave her fresh 
heart. Over the ugly, mottled marble mantelpiece, between pink and 
yellow Worcester vases, stood two small, hideous fretwork brackets made 
by Cousin Gladys’s late husband, and on each bracket squatted a white 
malicious jade idol. Prue had known and loved and feared those idols 
from her nursery days. Cousin Gladys had never even heard of white 
jade until two years ago. It was sacrilege to let them associate with 
fretwork and pinky brown marble. The room was in extraordinary con- 
fusion. Prue was sure it would have given Cousin Gladys fits if she 
could have seen it. Books lay open and ruthlessly heaped upon Cousin 
Gladys’s neat writing-table. Why, until a few years ago it had upset 
Cousin Gladys even to see her books taken down to be read. It looked so 
untidy, she said, and destroyed the beautiful orderly symmetry of the 
shelves. Prue took the chair that the burglar politely cleared for her and 
tried to grasp the situation. His next words, however, threw a dazzling 
and most unpleasant light upon it. 

“There ’s a Tokoyuni color-print somewhere about,” said he. “I’ve 
been looking for it everywhere. Do you happen to know where your 
Cousin Gladys has hung it?” 

Now she knew. He wasn’t a common burglar, looking for diamonds 
and silver spoons. He was an expert. He had heard somewhere that 
Cousin Gladys was a collector, and he had taken advantage of her 
absence to do his fell but cultured work. Here in the library he was 
looking for rare editions, no doubt; for Elzevirs and Aldines and Basker- 
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villes. Cousin Gladys was sure to keep them in an ordinary glass-doored 
bookcase, under the simplest lock and key. She was sure to leave the key 
lying about anywhere. Just such a bookcase with a mahogany bureau 
beneath it stood wide open and half-empty now. A leather suit-case half 
full of books lay open on an armchair. On one corner of the writing- 
table were spread some closely written sheets of manuscript, with very 
small handwriting and very wide margins. No doubt he was referring 
to a list of his prospective booty. He appeared to be carrying out his raid 
in the most calculating, cold-blooded way. For the first time a little wave 
of pity for Cousin Gladys crept into Prue’s stony heart. 

“You don’t seem a bit ashamed!” she cried with sudden warmth. 
“ You don’t even try to pretend that you have an excuse!” 

He sat down on an opposite chair and raised his eyebrows. 

“When I meet a fellow criminal with an eye like an eagle and an 
intelligence keen enough to pierce any disguise,” he murmured, “I 
always feel that it is best to be as open as the day. Best for you, and 
best for me, as the song says. I’m not clever enough to invent on the 
spur of the moment any excuse plausible enough to deceive you. Besides, 
why should I be ashamed of my modest calling? Burgling is surely as 
honest as many other trades. Company-promoting, for instance, or 
politics, or pigeon-fancying—or even the Stock Exchange.” 

Prue had so often heard her own father express these most deplorable 
sentiments that she was too confounded to speak again. All the words 
of reproof and admonition which had sprung hotly to her lips trembled 
and died there unspoken. , She fell into a maze of complexity, and 
wondered whether she would wake up in a minute from a delirious bur- 
lesque of adream. The strange thing was that this reprehensible stranger 
with the mournful dark eyes inspired her somehow with confidence. She 
felt again strongly impelled to put his own errand there out of her mind 
and use him merely as a tool or even as a friend to help her to compass 
her own ends. 

“ Look here,” she said, leaning forward with her elbows on the dusty 
books, and he did look. He would n’t have been human if he had n’t 
liked what he saw. Prue’s dark coat had fallen open, and the yellow, 
glittering evening frock she had put on for Hardy’s benefit shone almost 
theatrically in the lamplight. A necklace of topazes, set delightfully in 
little gold leaves and petals, winked across at him, and drew his atten- 
tion to the slim, round girlish throat and firm little chin above it. Prue’s 
eyes were very dark, but brighter even than the yellow stones. In the 
soft, pretty hair, curving so appealingly over her pretty ears, was still 
tucked the Glory rose she had worn at dinner-time. 

“Look here,” she said, “I’m going to tell you what I’m here for, 
and ask you to help me,to find it. I want to find my sunshine box.” 

He was watching her intently. “ You want to find your——” 
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“My sunshine box. It’s a little box made of the Imperial yellow 
china, and I ’ve had it all my life. I believe my luck lives in it. It was 
looted from the royal palace in Pekin by an Irish sergeant in the opium 
war in the sixties—or something like that.” 

“There were three of them,” he suggested helpfully—“ 1840, 1856, 
and 1857. Three opium wars.” 

“ How clever of you to remember that! ” she cried admiringly. 

A faint sadness flickered on his brow. 

“T don’t remember it,” he said. “I’ve read about it since. Don’t be 
too hard on me. I’m not seventy years of age yet. Please go on.” 

“Cousin Gladys came to the sale and bought a lot of things. The 
auctioneer—like an idiot—found my darling box where I had put it ready 
to pack up and threw it in with the white jade idols and the lacquer 
cabinet. Cousin Gladys did n’t even pay for it. I wrote and asked her 
for it back, and she refused.” 

“T see.” He looked surprised at this. “I wonder—if I may ask— 
I wonder whether you asked it as a favor or demanded it as a right. Did 
you explain the sentimental associations and tell her that your luck lived 
in it, or did you hold a pistol to her head and say, ‘ Send it back and go to 
Jericho’? ” 

Prue blushed. 

“T wasn’t going to condescend to work upon her feelings!” cried 
she. “I don’t want pity or favors from her. She was most disagreeable 
to Daddy about some ugly Satsuma vases, when he only wanted to be 
candid and sincere. I just said the box was mine and that it had been 
put in the sale by mistake, and would she kindly send it back? ” 

He laughed. “I see. I wonder where she’s put it. I should like to 
see it. It’s very difficult to get hold of the Imperial yellow. I know 
because I ’ve tried.” 

Prue’s heart sank. 

Oh! He’d tried, had he? Then, was it likely he’d give it up to 
her now he knew that the house held such a treasure? No doubt its 
value was priceless. What a fool she’d been to give her secret away in 
this reckless fashion, when she had just discovered the dark meaning of 
the man’s own presence in Cousin Gladys’s curio-stocked house! Wild 
impulses to hedge at once seized her. 


CHAPTER IV 


Sue looked up suddenly and met his eyes, and somehow it was born 
in upon her from that minute that, burglar or no burglar, this fellow 
housebreaker of hers would not take her treasure away from her if she 
found it. A firm conviction seized her that this man would never betray 
her, and if burgling was his profession—well, burgling must somehow 
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be a very different and more deeply calumniated calling than she had 
hitherto imagined. But deeper and stronger doubts as to whether it was 
burgling at all grew in her young breast every moment. In that straight, 
clear, searching look which had passed from her own dark eyes to his 
she had lost, it seemed, all her powers of discrimination. 

“ Where is the sunshine box?” he asked at last. 

“T think it might be in the drawing-room,” said she. “I thought 
everything Chinese would be sure to be in the drawing-room. Those 
jade idols surprise me. I-never supposed that Cousin Gladys would have 
them in here mixed up with fretwork and those modern Worcester hor- 
rors of vases. I should think she must have put my box in the drawing- 
room.” 

“ Then, we ’1l go up to the drawing-room and look for it,” he promptly 
responded. 

“ Suppose the servants should hear us!” Prue murmured nervously. 
“Tf they came down and caught us——” 

“They won’t.” He seemed quite sure of that. “They ’re not that 
sort. If they think the house is being raided, they”ll get under their beds. 
’ I’ve been making a tremendous row down here, but they ’ve never 
turned a hair. We shall be quite safe if we go up to the drawing-room. 
Don’t worry about your lost treasure. Well find it if it is to be found.” 

He switched on light after light boldly as they went up, and he made 
the drawing-room blaze at their entrance with the whole of its ten 
lights. For a few seconds Prue looked anxiously round the big room, then 
darted forward with a little cry of joy. 

“There it is—the darling thing! ” 

There it was—her yellow box standing in an honored position on the 
top of a high, narrow, black and gold cabinet. Prue lifted it tenderly and 
took off the cracked lid. It was stuffed tight with cotton wool just as 
she had left it ready for her own packing months ago. 

“May I look at it?” her confederate asked, when he had watched 
her loving examination with patience for some time. 

And Prue gave it into his hands quite trustfully. She noted his in- 
telligent, keen appreciation of the precious piece with an inexplicable 
delight. She felt so sure now that he was a connoisseur ; that he had a real 
love and understanding of all these beautiful historical things. 

“ You love these things, too,” she said quickly, as she noticed his deli- 
cate, experienced handling and admiring scrutiny. “You don’t want 
things because they ’re the fashion, like Cousin Gladys. You want them 
because———-” Here her voice faltered a minute as her shameful sus- 
picion of the real reason why he had wanted them came back to her mind. 
She was perfectly certain now that, whatever he wanted them for, it was 
not to make money with them. 

“Do you like to have things about you, too?” she asked eagerly. 
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“To live with them and feel that they know you and—well, even that 
they have queer little influences over you? I mean—well—there’s no 
story about this box—only, I feel somewhat that my luck lives in it. 
I’ve been miserable since it was taken away from me. Do you under- 
stand such a silly superstition as that?” 

“Yes,” he said at once; “I do understand. J feel like that, too. I 
like to have beautiful things to live with me. I like to have them all 
round me, so that I can look at them every day. I like to feel that they 
grow more deeply mine every year. I should hate to sell anything. I 
never do.” 

“ Well—you see——” she spoke breathlessly, in excuse, it seemed, of 
her nefarious errand. “It’s because Cousin Gladys isn’t like that that 
she won’t understand how I feel about my darling box. She’s a Philistine 
out and out. She collects these things while they are fashionable, and 
when the craze dies she gets rid of them in the most wholesale and heart- 
less way. There’s an Early Victorian rage coming on now, with black 
satin cushions, and applique flowers, and lustres, and jars of honesty in 
the corners, and crazy-work fire-screens, and wax flowers, and Books of 
Beauty, and rosewood chairs. You ’ll see, in a month or two she ’ll turn 
out all these lovely Chinese pictures and hang Landseer engravings and 
washy water-colors. She’ll hustle these cabinets into an attic or sell 
them for a song, that she may be able to fill her rooms with walnut what- 
nots and cross-stitch foot-stools. I assure you that that was how she 
treated her Empire things. She had the loveliest little gilt chairs and 
great Eugenie mirrors, and she sold them all off for a quarter of their 
value. Why, when Daddy had to sell anything it was like having a tooth 
drawn. We once had to get rid of two Vernis Martin snuff-boxes—such 
pink and gold and darling little things they were—and we simply cried 
in each other’s arms about it for a day and a half.” 

“T feel like that, too,” said he. “How are you going to take this 
home? You must let me pack it up very carefully for you.” 

With the sunshine box in his hands, he went down to the library 
again and hunted for a box to pack it in. He found one at last—an 
elegant object in white vellum, holding an elaborately produced and very 
silly gift-book belonging to Melisande, called “ The Garden of Asphodels.” 
Prue felt quite unhappy about the unscrupulous way he appropriated 
this. She told herself that it was the only really dishonest thing she had 
done or connived at so far. He put the china casket in and wedged the 
sides and ends with soft paper. 

“T wonder what your Cousin Gladys will make of the loss,” he sud- 
denly said, looking keenly at her. 

Prue reddened. “I shall write and tell her that I’ve taken it. I 
shall write and tell her that I mean to keep it.” 

He looked distinctly relieved. “Of course you will,” he said. “I 
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might have known it.” Prue thought he was uncommonly scrupulous, 
considering his own very ambiguous errand. Then, to her dismay, he 
put the tidy little parcel safely away in his own coat-pocket. 

His next words, however, explained this suspicious act. 

“ You ’ll let me see you home?” he said easily. “It’s very late and 
dark, and J should like to know that the sunshine box got safely to shore. 
It’s a lovely little piece.” Prue hesitated. He went on quickly: 

“T’m not really a burglar, you know. I have permission to be here 
to-night—your Cousin Gladys’s permission. You guessed that I was n’t 
really a burglar, did n’t you? Let me see you safely into your own gate. 
We can talk about our things—possessions, I mean—can’t we?—on the 
way. How I wish I had known your father! There are so few people 
who care in the right way.” 

Prue thought it silly to make objections after that. When she went 
to bed that night, she kept her candle burning for a long time and lay 
sideways looking at her two yellow caskets—the real one on her dressing- 
table, and its brother opposite to it in the looking-glass. 

And at last, when she had blown out her candle, she was a great deal 
too excited to sleep. For a long, long time she lay thinking exultantly 
about her recovered treasure, uncomfortably about Cousin Gladys, and 
with an extraordinary complexity of feelings about the man who had 
helped her to regain the yellow box. 

One feeling, however, stood out in bold relief against the rest. She 
did hope that she would some day see him again, because he was almost 
the only person she had ever met who perfectly understood. There were 
all sorts of collectors. There were the people who bought things because 
they were fashionable, and the people who bought them because they could 
make money by selling them again. There were also people who bought 
them because they were rich and bored and had to have a hobby of some 
sort; and a few, a very few, bought them because they loved to see them 
and handle them and live with them and learn to know them and regard 
them as companions. Even Daddy had laughed at her for this last absurd 
feeling, but the stranger had not laughed. “TI feel like that with them, 
too,” he had said. And she knew he spoke the truth. 

The very next day something happened to emphasize this sympathy 
of her confederate. Prue had promised to bicycle over to see Hardy’s 
brother and the brother’s wife. They were kind and jolly people, and 
even if they were a little shocked to see Prue, hardly four months after 
her father’s death, dressed in a cheerful tussore frock, with primroses in 
her straw hat, they kindly put it down to one of the dead man’s queer 
ideas and last wishes—which indeed it was. Before he died, he had for- 
bidden her to wear mourning for him. Prue told them that afternoon 
that she wanted to make some money. She had hardly enough to live on, 
she said. She had no money at all to buy things with. 
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They supposed she meant clothes, and agreed that it was hard. It 
was then that Hardy made that tactless suggestion which fell like a 
shower of cold water upon her warm feeling for him. 

“ Look here,” he said, “ there ’s lots of money to be made in old furni- 
ture and china and things like that. You know all about these things. 
I know several ladies who make quite a lot of money in this way, because 
they know how and where to buy and sell.” 

Prue regarded him curiously, with a cold detachment which was quite 
new. Did he really understand so little, after all? She had always talked 
to him quite openly and frankly about these things and what they meant 
to her. He knew her feelings—or ought to know them now very well 
indeed. Yet he could suggest this! 

“T am afraid I don’t know how to sell,” she said sadly. “1 get too 
fond of things, you see. I should make a bad salesman. I could never 
bear to let anything go. It is out of the question.” 

Hardy, much puzzled, saw that quite unconsciously he had hurt her 
deeply. When he rode home with her, he apologized, and told her that 
he was a thoughtless brute and wanted kicking. He admitted that he 
found it almost impossible to realize her point of view. 

“T hate possessions,” he said. “I like to see pretty things, of course, 
but I never want to keep them for myself. They only become a load on 
my mind. I never want to be bothered with more than a portmanteau full 
of worldly goods. I like to travel light, you see.” 

He laughed apologetically. “What about the sunshine box?” he 
asked then. He really did wish to sympathize with her about that. Prue 
was such a dear little thing, and it had been abominable of her Cousin 
Gladys to hurt her in this way so soon after her father’s death. 

Prue met his gaze frankly. 

“T’ve got my sunshine box back again,” she said. “I’m very glad 
to tell you that I ’ve got it back.” 

“I’m glad, too,” the young man said heartily. “I thought she’d 
think better of it and send it to you in the end.” 

Prue flushed a little. 

“She didn’t send it. Hardy—don’t you see?—I—I took it. It 
was mine, so I simply, went and took it.” 

Hardy was startled. He had spoken quite lightly the evening before. 
He felt distinctly uneasy now to think that his words should have en- 
couraged his reckless little cousin to such a drastic step. 

“ How plucky of you!” he murmured rather uncomfortably. “You 
don’t mean that you went all that way in the dark—alone—after I had 
gone? You don’t mean to say you got into the house and crept about 
like a wicked little mouse till you found it? Alone—at midnight—TI say, 
I wish I ’d done it for you. I’d-love to have done it for you. I was an 
idiot not to think of it. It’s the kind of expedition I should have simply 
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revelled in. Would n’t your Cousin Gladys’s hair have stood on end if 
she ’d caught me at it?” 

Prue smiled rather faintly. She did n’t feel at all anxious to explain 
how very far from alone she had really been in her adventure. 

Keturah met them at the gate as they dismounted. 

“I’m glad you’ve got home safe, Miss Prue,” said she. “I’ve been 
worrying about you more than a bit. There’s all sorts of dreadful 
characters about just now. It’s not fit for you now to be riding alone in 
them lanes.” 

“ Why now more than any other times?” Prue asked as she gave her 
bicycle up to her cousin and watched him wheel it round to its little shed. 

“There’s bin an awful burglary up at ‘The Nest,’” Keturah ex- 
plained importantly. “The family came home this morning unexpectedly 
and found that some one had bin in and stolen the apple of the mistress’s 
“What was that?” Prue asked, with a sinking heart. Apple of 
Cousin Gladys’s eye, indeed! She was quite sure the yellow box was n’t 
that. Keturah went on: , 

“A lovely tarara of white sapphires that was worth more than a 
king’s ransom. Took while the family was away, as bold as brass, and 
your cousin Gladys is half crazy about it.” 


eye 


CHAPTER V 


PRUE was quite staggered by this utterly unexpected and dreadful 
news. At first, of course, she had thought that Keturah meant the theft 
of the Imperial china box when she said there’d been a burglary, and 
she wished now with all her heart that she ’d written and sent Keturah 
off with that explanatory letter to Cousin Gladys the very first thing in 
the morning. She would have read it then directly she arrived, before 
she ’d had time to start a hue and cry. But this amazing news about 
the white sapphire tiara complicated everything in the most hateful way. 
She knew all about the tiara. It had been the last and much the most 
expensive and beautiful present that Cousin Gladys’s departed husband 
had ever made to her, and she was sure to prize it quite as much for its 
sentimental associations as for its money value, which was considerable. 

It was quite a modern thing, of course, but the stones were very fine 
and it was beautifully set in platinum. 

A hideous suspicion seized poor Prue, and one must admit that it 
was natural enough in the circumstances. She rushed at once to the 
conclusion that her burglar was a real burglar, after all, of the com- 
monest, most sordid kind. He was n’t even a cultivated curio thing. He 
was just a common house-thief hunting for precious stones. She grew 
hot with shame, then cold and sick with disappointment. She pushed 
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quickly through the doorway, past Keturah, and hurried up to her own 
room. She forgot Hardy altogether. All the dreadfully incriminating 
details of the man’s presence in the library at “The Nest” last night 
came back to her with renewed force. Of course he was looking for 
Cousin Gladys’s jewelry. How degrading and humiliating the whole 
thing seemed now! Of course he had helped her to tie up her china box 
and take it away. He was only too anxious to get rid of her and make 
sure that she was well off the premises, before he went back to finish his 
hateful work. The china box was no good to him if he was hunting 
for precious stones. Probably he had let her have it because he had no 
means of disposing of it. He only dealt with the commonest kind of 
receivers of stolen goods, she supposed. 

She sat down by the window and stared at her sunshine box in utter 
dismay. She wanted to throw herself upon her bed and cry, but resisted 
that feeble impulse. Something must certainly be done, but what could 
she do? Ought n’t she to tell Cousin Gladys all about the man in the 
library and describe his appearance minutely for the benefit of the police, 
so that a printed notice and reward might be put up? She felt that she 
could furnish a most elaborate and useful description of him. Or should 
she try to find the man herself and use all her feminine influence to 
persuade him to restore the tiara? She shook her head forlornly. No, 
that, at least, was impossible, for she had n’t the remotest idea where to 
look for him. Hunting a jewel thief with the view of making him restore 
stolen property was surely as futile a task as one could well undertake. 
He had said: “I feel sure I shall see you again very soon.” She had 
replied warmly that she hoped so. Well, she hoped so now—more than 
ever—but she would give him a very different reception than she had 
imagined then. Of course his wish for their future meeting was all bluff. 
He would certainly never be seen in this neighborhood again. What an 
easily hoodwinked little fool he must have thought her! And how dared 
he pretend to be glad to hear that she had meant to make a clean breast 
of her theft to Cousin Gladys! Prue jumped then as an unpleasing 
thought struck her. Why—he was glad, because he had thought that 
Cousin Gladys would be sure to suspect her of the sapphires when she 
heard the truth about the yellow box. Cousin Gladys was the kind of 
woman to say: “A girl who is unprincipled enough to purloin a valuable 
old curio is quite capable of a sapphire tiara or anything else.” It was 
pure relief he had shown. Very natural, too, in the circumstances. Oh, 
how blind and idiotic she had been not to see that it was only the most 
sordid kind of relief. He didn’t mind how unjustly Prue was pelted 
with suspicion. He would n’t even mind, perhaps, if she was arrested 
for the theft and put into prison, so long as he got off. 

When Prue thoroughly realized this she stood up with blazing eyes 
and red cheeks. Her duty both to Cousin Gladys and herself now lay 
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clearly before her. She must go and confess the whole thing. In sack- 
cloth and ashes. She must go—at least, more or less in sackcloth and 
ashes—and tell the truth about last night’s escapade. If he had treated 
her in this base and cowardly scapegoat fashion, there was no reason 
why she should shield him. She went to the looking-glass to arrange her 
untidy hair, and the sight of the yellow box struck once more like a blow. 

“My luck certainly has n’t come back in you!” Prue cried to it 
bitterly. 

She took her treasure in her hands and went swiftly down to find 
Hardy, for a most deplorable weakness had overcome her now. She felt 
that she must tell some one else all about it at once. Hardy was kind 
and loyal and trustworthy. It was he too who had advised her to go and 
bring home her box. Even if he had only been in fun, she could n’t pos- 
sibly have been expected to know that, and it was only right that he 
should be made to feel a little uncomfortable at the awful results which 
had followed so closely upon his advice. 

Hardy was sitting in the low chair in the little veranda, but he jumped 
up and tried to make Prue take it when she came in. He was sure she 
was tired. “ After such an adventurous night, too,” he added, with a 
puzzled smile. It was her face that puzzled him. 

But Prue sat down in a high chair by the table, with the china casket 
in front of her. 

_ “Yes,” she said grimly; “it was an adventurous night; much more 
adventurous than you have any idea of, Hardy. Please go back to your 
chair and listen to what I’m going to tell you.” 

He did n’t obey her, but waited beside her, glancing uncomfortably at 
her rose-flushed little face, and the pretty head above the boyish, turned 
down collar, shadowed by her heavy, soft hair. 

“T wish you would n’t look so worried,” he said slowly. He was 
telling himself that there was something about Prue which made 
him want to take her in his arms and kiss away her troubles when she 
seemed unhappy. But, partly because he was a young man who never 
acted on impulse, and partly because he distrusted this particular im- 
pulse even more than most, he did n’t do it. 

“Ts that the sunshine box?” he asked. “Is that the Imperial yellow? 
It is a pretty thing. I looked up the date of the opium war when I got 
in last night. There were three of them: 1840, 1856, 1857. I don’t know 
which it was.” 

Prue flushed indignantly to think that that burglar should have been 
accurate in his dates, after all. 

“Yes,” said she in a hard voice; “Z found that out last night, too. 
The burglar who took Cousin Gladys’s jewels told me those very dates. 
He was right, it seems,” 


Hardy jumped. 
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“The what?” 

But Prue hid her face in her hands for a minute, quite unable to 
explain any further. 

“ Keturah ’s been telling me some rigmarole about a lost ‘ tarara of 
white sapphiras,’” Hardy went on pleasantly. “Up at ‘The Nest,’ I 
suppose. I was annoyed to think that it might make rather a muddle of 
things for you now. I wish it had n’t been last night. But look here— 
you didn’t really run across the scoundrel himself, did you? Why, 
you poor child, you must have been frightened out of your wits!” 

“ No, I was n’t!” Prue cried bitterly. “I wish I had been. I might 
have shrieked out then and alarmed the servants or the police, or done 
something useful before it was too late. I wasn’t frightened of him at 
all. I liked him. I liked him very much. I thought he was quite the 
most interesting and delightful person I’d ever seen. I went to bed 
hoping with all my heart that I should see him again soon. He had an 
educated voice and the most charming manners, and he seemed to know 
everything in the world that was really worth knowing.” 

Hardy dropped into the chair opposite and stared blankly at her. 

“ He did, did he?” 

“ Amongst other things,” cried poor Prue, “he knew how to make 
a fool of me! He helped me to find my box in the kindest way. He 
admired it tremendously and packed it up beautifully for me and even 
saw me home! Oh, I might have known by the unscrupulous way he - 
used Melisande’s white vellum book cover of ‘ The Garden of Asphodels’ 
that he had no right principles of any kind!” 

“ What was he like to look at?” 

“Tall and painfully thin, with dark eyes—the kind of eyes they call 
inscrutable in silly novels. I suppose it was because he looked just like the 
villain in a melodrama, that I found him so attractive. The villain is 
always the most charming person. Daddy once said that the people who 
wrote melodramas were the only people who really knew life. He said 
that all the realists were blind and deaf and lived in a thick wood. Now 
I see how right he was.” 

Hardy laughed a little. 

“ But how did he explain himself—how could he explain his presence 
at midnight in your cousin’s house?” 

Prue laughed angrily. 

“He said he had permission to use the library—which was more 
than I had, you must admit—and I liked him so much that I never asked 
him for any reason why he should have. Permission, I mean. At first 
I thought he was a sort of expert, cultivated thief who ’d come after the 
Elzevirs and Aldines and things, and the valuable pictures; but I got 
quite hot and ashamed of even that suspicion after he’d been talking to 
me a little while. I must have been mad—quite mad.” 
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Hardy leaned across and took the box up in his hands, but he held 
it clumsily. He did n’t know what to look for in a piece of china. He 
did n’t examine the glaze. He did n’t look for marks underneath it. 

“TI suppose we ought to let them know all about it, without any 
further loss of time,” he said. “I mean, we ought to tell them what time 
the man was seen there, and what he looked like. Ought n’t we?” 

He lifted the china lid as he spoke. 

“T suppose so,” Prue answered dejectedly. Her blaze of anger had 
evaporated. It did n’t seem so easy now to rush up to “ The Nest” and 
face Cousin Gladys with her very awkward explanation. Hardy touched 
the cotton wool. 

“Do you keep anything in this?” he asked. “Or is it all packing? 
You have n’t left much room for your poor little luck.” 

“ All packing,” Prue said dejectedly. “Even the luck’s gone now. 
I suppose Cousin Gladys frightened it away. She would n’t give a sym- 
pathetic home to such a thing. Take the cotton wool out of it, Hardy. 
It was only put in to fill it up and keep the box from breaking while we 
removed.” 

Hardy lifted out layer after layer of the wadding, then started, 
glanced quickly at Prue, and said, “ Hallo!” 

“Hallo what?” 

“ There is something else in it. You must have hidden one of your 
little trinket-cases in it for safety.” 

Prue snatched the box from his hand and said at once that she had 
done no such thing. 

She lifted out a green morocco case with trembling fingers, pressed 
the catch quickly, and gave a frightened cry: 

“ Hardy—oh, Hardy!” 

He looked first at the open case, then at Prue’s white face. 

“It’s not-——?” 

“ Yes,” said she; “it is—oh, it is indeed!” 

In that case lay, most surprisingly, a tiara of white sapphires set very 
charmingly in little stars of silvery-looking platinum. 

Here was a pretty kettle of fish! 


CHAPTER VI 

Poor Prue! 

Hardy took the pretty, glittering thing in his hand and glanced from 
it to the girl’s scared face, then back again. 

“ What an extraordinary thing!” he said. “How could——”’ But 
Prue’s next words were even more astonishing than the presence of the 
tiara in the sunshine box. 

“Oh, I am glad!” she cried. “I am glad!” 
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Hardy smiled doubtfully. 

“Yes, of course, I’m glad too. But it—well, is n’t it an uncommonly 
awkward situation ? ” 

“Oh, never mind that!” Prue cried sharply. “Don’t you see what 
this means? It means that he did n’t steal them at all. He isn’t a 
thief. He was all that he seemed to be. Oh, I am glad!” 

“T don’t see,” Hardy began, “why you should be so jolly glad.” 

Prue thought for a second. 

“Well, I suppose anybody might be glad to find they had n’t been 
taken in and made a fool of,” said she, with a little langh. “I assure 
you, Hardy, it’s a very great comfort to me to find that my instincts 
about that man were true ones——” 

“But you don’t know that they were,” Hardy objected suspiciously. 
“He may be just as much of a scoundrel as ever. I mean, he may have 
taken other things. Keturah said there were other things taken.” 

“T don’t believe it,” Prue said promptly, “or, at any rate, only my 
box.” Then after a moment’s thought: “It is a trifle awkward for me 
about the sapphires, is n’t it?” 

“T thought you ’d see that in time,” Hardy drily remarked. 

“T must send them back at once.” 

“How?” 

She hesitated. Hardy smiled. 

“ Shall J take them?” He felt that this was a very noble offer. It 
would require far more courage than flying any aeroplane. “Shall I 
take them and say—say—that——” 

“Say what?” she asked. 

He thought for a minute. “ Why—say that I had got them back on 
condition that I let the thief go and never divulge the secret?” 

Prue shook her head. This brilliant suggestion did not appeal to 
her. 
“ You ’re a dear good boy, Hardy, but it won’t do. I must go myself.” 

“Post them, then. Register them and post them.” 

She considered this for some moments. 

“No, I’m afraid of the post. We once lost a lovely colored engraving 
in the post. Besides, I’m afraid of the Suffragettes and sulphuric acid. 
They ’re doing it all over the place now, and we don’t either of us know 
what sulphuric acid does to sapphires. The post is much too risky. 
No, there ’s nothing else for it. I must take them back myself.” 

You could see that Hardy approved of this decision by his relieved 
face. 

“Openly? In this blessed light of day, do you mean?” 

But Prue was not prepared to go to such a length as that. She shrank 
from the idea. 

“ No—oh, no—I could n’t. I must go when it’s dark: Just as I did 
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before. I could creep in to-night and put them in a safe place. There’s 
a secret drawer in the black and gold lacquer cabinet. I could leave a 
message in a false handwriting, telling Cousin Gladys exactly where to 
look for them, could n’t I?” 

“If there ’s any more burgling to be done,” said Hardy promptly, “J 
am the person to doit. I ought to have done it for you last night. If I 
had had the faintest idea that you were speaking seriously, I should cer- 
tainly have gone instead of you last night. Prue, I don’t like you to be 
mixed up in this sort of thing, and that’s the truth. Of course 7 know 
how innocent it all is, but it’s full of unforeseen consequences and 
strongly open to misconstruction by outsiders.” 

He spoke very warmly. Prue laughed at his earnestness and begged 
him not to worry about her. She said she had let herself in for this, and 
it was only fair that she should get herself out of the silly scrape. She 
-said he need n’t be afraid that she was going to make a hobby of this 
kind of midnight raid. She had n’t enough courage. This was to be her 
last housebreaking adventure. But Hardy was stubborn, and in the end 
they went together. 

Prue was glad of his support, but not altogether sure that they were 
wise. She felt that this would be a much more risky expedition than the 
last. For one thing, the house would be carefully locked up. There 
would be no bolts and bars forgotten to-night. No doubt there would 
be a policeman lurking in every laurel bush. Except by the most re- 
markable run of good luck, she did n’t see how they could achieve their 
ends, and they might happen to find themselves in an uncommonly awk- 
ward situation before the adventure was over. But there was no time 
to be lost, and she gathered her courage together. In the lane they did 
pass two sleepy policemen, but it was only eleven o’clock then. The con- 
spirators walked first right past “The Nest” in a brisk, business-like 
manner. They did not turn back to the gates until the law’s majesty 
had tramped well out of hearing. Prue was obliged to admit that Hardy’s 
companionship made her feel quite gay and adventurous. 

Her heart indeed beat only a little faster than usual as they crept 
along the grass edging and turned the corner of the house. There was no 
cheerful square of light lying on the lawn to-night. The whole house was 
plunged in darkness, but as Prue crept round she ran full tilt against the 
door of the library window, left recklessly swinging to and fro in the 
evening breeze. Both the French windows stood wide open, but the room 
inside was in black darkness. 

“This is a bit of luck,” Prue whispered. “Don’t move for a few 
minutes, Hardy. We must creep across the room in the dark. You must 
follow me. I can find the door into the hall. I remember the door quite 
well.” 

Hardy felt both foolish and uneasy. Adventurous he certainly was, 
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but this was not the kind of adventure which appealed to him. He was 
beginning to realize it strongly. He asked her if she could n’t safely 
leave the tiara in a desk in the library. He was, in fact, desperately 
wretched and uncomfortable. He had faced death and horrible danger 
a hundred times in his perilous profession, but he had never felt in such 
nervousness as he did now creeping about a strange house in the dead of 
night. Prue’s coolness amazed him. 

“No,” she said firmly; “I want to take them back to the drawing- 
room and put them in the secret drawer. No burglar will ever find that 
drawer. I shall feel happy about them then.” 

So Hardy followed her along the bookcases, and out into the hall in 
subdued silence. They both wore tennis shoes, and the stairs of “ The 
Nest ” were too solid and well built to creak under their cautious tread. 

On the landing Prue hesitated for the first time. She could hear 
both their hearts beating heavily, and she shivered at the sudden fierce 
striking of a clock close at hand. 

“If they do catch us, we can always tell the truth,” she said apolo- 
getically; but Hardy was not comforted by this reflection. In incrimi- 
nating circumstances, he knew that the simple truth was not always 
believed. 

“This is the drawing-room!” Slowly and noiselessly she turned a 
handle and crept round the door. Hardy followed her closely, heard her 
groping for the switch, and suddenly found himself in a blaze of electric 
light. He fell back into the darkness with an exclamation of dismay. Prue 
herself was staring round the room, bewildered by the surprise of what 
she saw. For the room they had entered was not the drawing-room, after 
all. It was a bedroom. A girl’s bedroom. - Hardy, standing at the open 
door, drew a deep breath and remained on the threshold immovable. 

This stodgy modern villa was, it seemed, an enchanted palace. This 
was where the princess had pricked her finger with a spindle and fallen 
asleep. 

The room was all radiantly white. White silk curtains, white satin 
paper walls, white velvet carpet, with a narrow border of pale pink roses 
and green leaves. Only the furniture was black, and the sight of that 
furniture steeled Prue’s heart. Yet it was surely more fit for the 
chamber of the sleeping beauty than for her, she told herself rather bit- 
terly, as she looked from one lovely inlaid ebony thing to another. The 
ebony dressing-table was shining with toilet-brushes and combs and jars 
and bottles of mother-of-pearl, inlaid with exquisite little golden gar- 
lands. A rose-shaded electric lamp had been left burning on a table 
beside the beautiful little old inlaid ebony four-post bed when the princess 
fell asleep. Prue’s buttercup muslin had been taken away, and the val- 
ances and curtains were of white silk now. The eiderdown quilt was of 
white satin, powdered lightly with rosebuds. 
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But Hardy had no eyes for ebony furniture. There was something 
else there—something yoting and lovely—to hold his entranced gaze. 

A girl lay asleep. A cheek as delicately pink and white as apple- 
blossom rested on her little hand, and a great, thick plait of golden brown 
hair fell over her shoulder almost to the white velvety carpet beside the 
little bed. There had never been such a sleeping princess in all the 
world. Prue, suddenly realizing the unpardonable nature of their intru- 
sion, pulled Hardy sharply back to the dark corridor outside. 

“It’s Melisande’s room!” she whispered outside, when the door was 
safely shut again. “ How soundly she sleeps! I opened the wrong door. 
That was my furniture.” 

Hardy said nothing. 

She noiselessly opened another door, and this time it really was the 
drawing-room. She switched on the light and quickly laid the little 
morocco case with the sapphires in the secret drawer of the lacquer cabinet 
she knew so well. 

Hardy stood watching her with a white and rigid face. Prue noticed 
his expression almost contemptuously. She felt that his presence was 
worse than useless. She despised his nervousness, and in this she 
wronged him, for Hardy was not nervous. 

Drawing a deep breath of relief now that her ends were achieved, 
Prue laid the explanatory note in the disguised handwriting upon her 
aunt’s secretaire and went downstairs, Hardy silently following. 

When they opened the library door, however, another surprise awaited 
them. The room was in a blaze of light, and standing before a little buhl 
writing-table in the far corner was Prue’s friend of the night before, 
busily turning out and examining papers. The room was quite tidy now. 
You could see that Cousin Gladys had come home. The suit-case had 
gone. All the books had been restored to their proper shelves, 

The man did not hear them come in. He was too deeply occupied 
with his papers. But when Prue gave a surprised cry he started guiltily, 
pushed the papers back into the bureau, hastily closed the lid, then 
turned with evident confusion to meet them. When he saw that it was 
Prue he uttered an exclamation of relief. Even Hardy’s presence, though 
it certainly surprised him, did not dispel that open relief. 

“Good heavens, how you frightened me! I thought it was——” 
He stopped. 

Prue held out her hand to him at once. “I’m glad you’re here,” 
said she quickly. “I want to tell you about the sapphires. They were 
hidden all the time in my sunshine box. I took them home. I didn’t 
find them till this evening. I don’t understand who put them there. 
But I’ve just brought them back. I’ve put them in——” 

A frown from Hardy stopped her. Rather indignantly she went on: 

“TI didn’t want you to think that—I mean, when you heard that 
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Cousin Gladys had lost them, and when you remembered the queer way 
I came ”—her voice caught a little—* I came burgling last night, I was 
afraid—I did n’t want you to suppose——” 

He smiled a little, and Prue saw that he was going to be very, very 
nice about it all. But before he could speak again she heard—they all 
heard—a quick, shuffling little step in the hall outside the open door. 

He stopped with an annoyed face. 

“Oh, hang!” he said. “I must get out of this at once!” 

And then like a flash he had slipped into the darkness of the garden 
and disappeared. He was only just in time, for, almost before he had 
vanished from their horrified gaze, the library door was flung wide 
open, and Melisande herself appeared upon the threshold. 


CHAPTER VII 


Even in her present agitated state of mind, Prue was bound to 
admit that Melisande was a sight for sore eyes; a sight to make the old 
grow young; a sight for the gods. She stood there silent and lovely 
in a white kimono covered with silver chrysanthemums and golden 
storks, her little bare feet thrust into silver Turkish slippers, and her 
splendid hair falling over her shoulders in heavy plaits. 

Prue laughed and went up to her. Years ago, before that unfortunate 
quarrel, Melisande had been the delight of her eyes and the darling of 
her heart. The sight of her still gave her a thrill. 

“Oh, Melisande,” she said, “it’s just like a scene in a play, isn’t 
it? The guilty confederates are surprised at the dead of night in their 
nefarious plotting by the innocent, golden-haired heroine in her silent 
silver shoes! ” 

Melisande regarded her cousin with sleepy, wondering, periwinkle 
blue eyes, then ran forward and held up her sweet, warm, flushed little 
face to be kissed. 

“Prue? Not really? I am glad. Have you made it up with 
Mother, then? Is the silly quarrel all over and done with? Oh, you 
darling, I am glad to see you again!” 

Prue suddenly remembered Hardy, turned to explain him, to in- 
troduce him, and was very much relieved to find that neither explanation 
nor introduction was necessary, for he too had vanished through the 
open window into the darkness. She drew a deep breath and blessed 
him for his tact. This did indeed simplify things. Whether Hardy’s 
flight had been dictated by a white panic or a manly desire to have it 
out with the other man, or merely delicacy, she did n’t know, but it cer- 
tainly made everything quite simple at once. 

Melisande was a real dear. You could n’t help loving her if you 
knew her. All Prue had to do now was to tell the truth. Melisande 
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was one of those rare people who would be sure to believe you quite 
easily, however impossible your story might seem. She had loved Prue 
dearly and loyally all through. Prue still kept locked up in her desk 
at home the agonized little letter of entreaty Melisande had written to 
her when Cousin Gladys had had that fearful row with Daddy about 
the Satsuma vases. She put her arms round the girl and drew her to 
an oak settle away from the draught of the open French window. 

“You mustn’t catch cold,” she said. “ You look as if a breath 
would blow you away. I am glad you came down, because now I can 
tell you all about it. Oh, it is delightful to see you again! I’ve been 
behaving shockingly, Melisande. I’ve been doing the most unscrupu- 
lous things. At least, that’s how it would look to most people. You 
remember my darling sunshine box?” 

“Oh, 1 do!” Melisande cried warmly. “I knew what it meant to 
you, too. I tried to get Mother to send it back, and she would have done 
it—I am sure she would have done it—if only you had n’t been so fierce 
about it. She said there was far too much ‘stand and deliver’ about 
your letter. She said she was n’t going to be bullied by a chit like you. 
She said she would have sent it back at once if you ’d only asked for it 
in a proper spirit.” 

Prue flushed. She was beginning almost to regret the tone of that 
letter herself. Even Keturah had advised humility. “ Your Cousin 
Gladys may be led,” she had frequently pointed out with her usual daz- 
zling originality of phrase, “ but she can’t be driven.” 

“T can’t grovel,” Prue admitted slowly. “I was feeling dreadfully 
bitter about everything, even the ebony furniture; only, you must n’t 
think that I don’t love you to have that, because I do, and it ought 
to belong to some one who looks like a fairy-tale princess—as you do. 
But I was bitter, and I worked myself up to a desperate act, and I came 
here last night in the darkness and took it home again. The yellow box, 
I mean. It is mine, and I wanted it so badly. I’ve not got much left 
now, Melisande.” 

Melisande started, and laughed. 

“You took it? You’ve got the sunshine box safe in your own 
house! Oh, Prue!” 

“Yes,” said Prue quickly. “But it wasn’t only the box I took. 
That was the awkward part of it. You see, I did n’t look inside it before 
I brought it away, and—well—rather a dreadful thing has happened. 
You see, I never thought any one would put anything valuable in a 
cracked china——” 

Melisande drew a deep breath of relief and laughed again almost 
hysterically. 

“T: know,” she said. “You found Mother’s tiara! Thank good- 
ness for that! I could n’t remember where I’d put it. When you spoke 
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of the sunshine box, it all came to me in a flash. It was the afternoon 
before we went away. Mother had been showing the sapphires to Mrs. 
Henrichson, and she sent me upstairs to put them away in her safe. 
But when I got to her room I found the electric-light men doing some- 
thing to the radiator, and I didn’t want them to see where Mother 
kept her jewels, so I took them into the drawing-room and hid them in 
that box. I meant to go back directly the electricians had gone, and lock 
them up. Afterwards Mother and I had a wretched quarrel, and I was 
so miserable that I forgot all about it, and we went away in a hurry, 
and Mother imagined the sapphires were locked up in her safe all the 
time, and I never thought of them again until we came home -this 
morning, and Mother looked in the safe and found that the tiara was n’t 
there. She was half crazy about it. I detest valuable things! They ’re 
always a worry. I hate possessions, Prue. I ’d rather be a raggle-taggle 
gipsy and carry my worldly goods on my back!” 

Prue smiled faintly and leaned back against the oak settle. Her 
face was very pale, but it was with relief more than anything else. These 
last two evenings had been rather too exciting and adventurous for her. 
And now everything seemed to be smoothing out so comfortably. 

“Do you,” she asked slowly—*“do you think——-_I wonder if you 
will be the angel you look, and explain it all for me to Cousin Gladys?” 

Melisande did n’t answer at once, and Prue studied her reluctant 
face in pained surprise. A sudden revulsion of feeling made her wish 
that she had n’t asked such a favor of the girl. Perhaps Melisande had 
changed in the last few years. 

Prue rose hastily. “ Perhaps I had better tell her myself,” she be- 
gan, but Melisande pulled her down to the settle again. 

“No, don’t! Don’t do that! I didn’t mean—you don’t under- 
stand. You see, I’m rather in disgrace with Mother at present. Every- 
thing I ask or suggest is rather like a red rag to a bull. The mere fact 
that J explain anything makes her take things the wrong way at present. 
You see, I’ve been such a deep disappointment to her. She wanted me 
to do something frightfully badly, and I wanted—for a long time—to 
do something else. I’ve given up my wish, but she won’t give up hers, 
and now that I’ve taken up something unselfish and unpleasant just to 
drown my disappointment, she won’t understand. She’s more disagree- 
able and disapproving than ever, and she can’t see that I should go crazy 
if I didn’t do something engrossing just now. But I do love her. 
She ’s my own darling mother, and I do want to please her. I try all 
I know to humor her in little unimportant things that don’t matter, 
but when it’s a case of one’s life’s happiness—well—your mother can’t 
live forever, and then there’s nothing left; and even if you have the 
feeling that you did your duty, however nasty it was, it does n’t make up 
in the end for——” 
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“For what?” Prue was bewildered by this torrent of words. It 
was chaos to her so far. 

“For giving up all the splendid dreams; for shutting one’s eyes to 
all the lovely possibilities in life, of romance and poetry and color and— 
and—for shattering all the rose-colored windows. You see, sometimes— 
doesn’t every girl see it? Don’t you, Prue?—sometimes—don’t 
you ever wake up to find the whole world glorified by a kind of 
wonderful golden haze of romance? You know—you must know— 
you feel as if you were treading on air. The roses are redder, the blue 
sky is bluer, the green things are greener. You feel as if you were living 
in the lovely youth of the world. Something forbids you—oh, so 
strongly—not to be put off with the second best. Something tells you 
once for all deep in your soul that it’s wicked folly and the most 
deplorable weakness to let yourself be put off with prudent, comfort- 
able makeshifts, when you have so often dreamed better—different 
dreams, and you know—you know, Prue—that the world isn’t all dead 
and sordid, and that there are high adventures and magic casements and 
fairy seas! Oh, you do—you do know—Prue, you do know!” 

Prue hid her face in her hands. Did she? 

“No,” she said at last; “I don’t know. I’m afraid I don’t know.” 

She was sure she didn’t know. Yet Hardy was her lover—hand- 
some, adventurous Hardy. She was going to marry Hardy when he asked 
her. He was going to ask her very soon. But all this about dreams 
and magic casements, what was it? She saw Hardy with clear, wide- 
awake eyes. She had never seen him through a rose-colored mist. She 
had never awakened to find the whole world in a golden haze because of 
him. There was no perilous sea within sight upon which she could 
embark an adventurous ship. The warm affection and kindness she felt 
for Hardy, her gratitude for his thoughtfulness and obvious devotion, 
were comforting and pleasant, it was true, but Hardy wore no magic 
armor; Hardy’s love led to no enchanted countries. 

No, Prue did n’t know. 

“T don’t know,” she said again, in a very sad little voice. Melisande 
took her cold hand and pressed it to a warm cheek. 

“You will,” she said with conviction. “You’re made that way. 
Prue, I want to be brave. I told Mother I would give up all my dreams 
for her if only she would give up her own sordid plans for me, but she 
has n’t played fair. I’ve kept my share of the bargain, and she’s broken 
hers. And now that I’m doing my very best to drown the memory in 
unselfish work, she—she won’t understand why I have to disobey her. 
I’m in disgrace. She’s brought me down to ‘ The Nest’ to keep me out 
of mischief—to tie my hands and wear me out by loneliness and cold- 
ness. At least, she tries to be cold. But she can’t keep it up. She can’t 
help showing that she loves me. But she wants me to get thoroughly 
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bored. She wants me to long for parties and things, so that when she 
takes me back to town I shall plunge into dissipation and forget every- 
thing. When I told her that I must take an interest in something out- 
side myself, she suggested that I should collect something. Collect! 
Why, we’re simply stuffed up with fusty old things already! There’s 
no room to breathe either here or in the London house. But she won’t 
listen to me. She does n’t realize how foolish it is of her to give me so 
much time to think.” 

Prue could make nothing more out of all this than that Melisande 
was in love with some one quite ineligible, and that Cousin Gladys had 
other views for her. Prue could well believe that Cousin Gladys had 
found a suitor dull and prosperous enough to kill any romantic dream. 

“Tf Mother only knew,” the girl went on, “I am much, much more 
likely to get into mischief down here than I am in town. If one wants 
a thing badly enough, one is far more likely to find a way to get it when 
one has time to think and arrange things.” 

Prue thought this quite possible. If the girl wanted to think about 
her sweetheart or even to see him, there could n’t be a better place than 
this. Prue supposed that that was what Melisande meant by mischief. 
She was sorry for Melisande, and sorry too for poor, foolish Cousin 
Gladys. She wished she could help. She got up to go, but Melisande 
clung to her. 


“It’s very late,” Prue said gently. “Dear, can’t you come to the 
cottage to see me sometimes? I don’t want to lose you again now. Can’t 
you come to see me, if you are so lonely?” 

Melisande said she could and would. She said that Prue must n’t 
worry about the sapphires. She would pretend to find them herself in 
the secret drawer in the cabinet. Her mother would think they had been 
there all the time. They said good-night to each other very tenderly. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Just outside she found Hardy waiting for her. 

“T’m fresh from a short, bright interview with a policeman,” said 
he breathlessly. “If it had n’t happened to be my own pet policeman 
from the flying ground, I should have had to lay him low before I could 
get back to you. Even now he must be nursing the strongest suspicions 
about me. I said I was waiting to take a lady home. I said my 
cousin had been spending the evening at ‘The Nest.’ I suppose he will 
believe me when he sees you. He probably knows you well enough by 
sight.” 

Prue laughed rather absently, for she was deeply puzzled by a good 
many things, and did n’t want to talk. Hardy too fell into silence. Per- 
haps he, as well as Prue, had new and surprising matter for thought. 

Vou. XCIII.—35 
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“It was good of you to go.” When she remembered that, Prue 
turned gratefully to him and broke their long silence. “It made every- 
thing so beautifully simple.” 

Hardy said hastily that of course he’d gone away. He’d realized in 
a flash, he said, that the library was no place for him. “I thought she’d 
rather see you alone,” he murmured. “I guessed it was your Cousin 
Melisande. Melisande? Is that really her name?” 

Prue laughed. 

“No, her name’s Millicent. Cousin Gladys changed it to Melisande 
when Maeterlinck came into fashion.” 

Hardy went on: “I saw that I’d better make myself scarce. Be- 
sides, I wanted a few words with your burglar.” 

Prue started. “I thought so! Did you catch him? Did you ask 
him anything? What did he tell you? Do you know what his name is? 
Do you know what he was doing with Melisande’s desk when we went 
in? Do you know——” ) 

Then suddenly she stopped, for like a flash a revelation had come 
to her. She knew now. Her burglar was Melisande’s lover! He had 
been putting a love-letter in her desk. Perhaps he had even slipped in 
there on the chance of seeing her. Perhaps—— All sorts of wild sur- 
mises darted through her mind. The most improbable explanations 
seemed probable at that moment. What she realized most intensely was 
that this man was more likely than any man she had ever met to 
create such a havoc in a girl’s mind as Melisande had confessed to, 
to arouse such a surging revolution in a girl’s heart as poor Melisande 
had so graphically described. Prue hurried along, her own heart throb- 
bing with a most inexplicable complexity of emotions. She forgot 
Hardy’s presence now, and when he got his bicycle out of the shed and 
said good-by to her at her gate she was startled to see the change in the 
handsome face. 

His keen eyes had grown soft and luminous, his lips were trembling 
a little. Prue could see that he was deeply moved. He held her hand a 
long time before he let it go. He hoped very much that he would see her 
again to-morrow. Prue, anxiously regarding him, felt clearly that she 
did n’t want to see him to-morrow or the next day or the next. She was 
suddenly afraid of him. She had never seen him so agitated as this. 
She felt for the first time that she had been playitig with fire all these 
weeks. She ought to have known, she thought, she certainly ought 
to have known. She pulled herself sharply together. What-had come 

to her? 
, Surely she was glad that Hardy was falling so deeply in love with 
her. A week ago or even three days ago, her own heart would have 
responded warmly to such a look as she discovered in his eyes. Remem- 
bering Melisande’s words, she wondered now whether Hardy was seeing 
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her through an enchanted golden haze. His next words deepened her 
conviction. 

“Thank you very much for letting me go with you, Prue. You ’re 
splendidly plucky, but it was horrible to think that you went 
through a worse adventure quite aldne last night. Oh, I was a blind 
idiot not to realize at the time that you meant to do it. And Prue——” 
He hesitated a moment. 

“Yes, Hardy.” 

“You ’ll always let me help you, won’t you? You’ll always send for 
me if there ’s anything difficult or unpleasant to do? Not that I’ve done 
anything at all to-night. I’ve simply been in the way, but still, if you 
had wanted me, I should have been there. There was that burglar 
chap—— Oh, I don’t suppose he was really, but I should have liked 
to know what his infernal business there was, all the same. I did n’t 
find him, you see, when I went to look for him.” 

Prue was silent. She could have told him the burglar’s business, she 
thought. 

“You will trust me and send for me if ever yeu want help, won’t 
you, Prue?” 

“ Of course I will.” Her voice was tired and uncertain. She wanted 
him to go desperately. She wanted to be alone with her thoughts. 

When at last she did lay her cheek upon her pillow, she found that 
there was even less peace in solitude than there had been upon that 
agitated, hurrying walk home. She turned over again and again in her 
mind Melisande’s distracting confidences, Everything pointed to the 
man in the library. He was poor, any one could see that, but that did 
not matter so much. What did matter seemed to be that he was meeting 
Melisande in the most unscrupulous way, without Cousin Gladys’s knowl- 
edge; that Melisande evidently trusted him enormously, and that he was 
certainly quite old enough to know better. Melisande was an heiress. 
She was only twenty-two. She was hopelessly romantic and unpractical. 

Hour after hour Prue tossed and turned on her bed, wondering what 
she ought to do; whether she ought to do anything at all. Whether it 
was n’t always wrong to meddle in other people’s love-affairs. Then she 
thought of Hardy, and her discomfort increased. She saw how openly 
and warmly she had been encouraging Hardy’s attentions. She had 
never tried to hide her gladness at seeing him, her reliance upon him, 
her delight in his devotion. Her life had seemed so poor and gray and 
dull and empty before Hardy came. She had begun to miss him horribly 
when he did n’t come. Why had she become a prey to this uncomfortable 
revulsion of feeling? Why was she hoping and praying that she 
should n’t see him again for days, or even weeks? 

“T must be going mad,” she told herself; and with that comforting 
reflection she fell asleep. 
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Hardy didn’t ride over the next day, nor the next. And on the 
third day Prue had a hurried little note from her cousin Melisande. 


DaBLING PRUE: 

I am in awful trouble. I do wish you would help me, or at least 
advise me. I won’t come to your cottage, but could n’t you meet me in 
Silver Gully? You know the place where we used to picnic before that 
silly quarrel about the vases? I’ll be there at four o’clock. Don’t 


fail me. 
Your always loving 
MELISANDE 


Prue was n’t going to fail her. She had a very warm place in her 
heart for this girl, and she was extraordinarily glad to think that she 
was going to have any chance at all of helping her. 

So at four o’clock she was waiting in the gully which was called 
silver because of its slim, white birch stems, and she climbed to a wide 
spur of turfy rock which overhung the brook and lay there listening to 
the lovely, gurgling chatter of the water, the song of a lark high in the 
blue above the silver birches, and the buzzing of innumerable bees. 

Presently, much soothed and almost quiet-minded, Prue began to sing 
a little song to the murmuring accompaniment: 


O, Love is not a summer mood, 
Nor flying phantom of the brain, 

Nor youthful fever of the blood, 
Nor dream, nor fate, nor circumstance. 
Love is not born of blinded chance, 
Nor bred in simple ignorance. 


Looking down at the noisy brook, Prue’s eyes met another pair 
looking up. Not the periwinkle blue ones of Melisande, but a pair of 
keen black eyes—eyes she remembered very well. Her burglar was there, 
bareheaded and rather anxious in expression. 

“T have a message for you,” he said at once. “Shall I come up 
there, or would you rather come down? ” 

Prue scrambled down and stood rather awkwardly looking at the 
brook and waiting for him to speak. Melisande’s lover had brought 
some message or excuse from Melisande, she supposed. She felt all at 
once very tired and cross and disapproving. Melisande’s messenger 
watched her anxiously. He had half held out his hand as she ran down 
the bank to him, but he let it fall when he saw how utterly unresponsive 
she looked, how firm and even bitter the lines of her pretty lips. 

“Melisande wanted me to tell you that she couldn’t come,” he 
pursued gravely. “She wanted me to tell you that she was in disgrace. 
Her mother has locked her into her room. I am afraid your cousin 
Gladys is rather mediswval in her methods. If she had an oubliette, she 
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would feel strongly tempted to use it now. I believe she has even gone 
as far as bread and water in her punishment, but Melisande does n’t 
mind that at all. She looks upon it as a good preparation for jail. 
The poor child threw a note down to me in the garden, begging me 
to come to see you and explain the whole thing to you and ask you to 
forgive her.” 

Prue regarded him with indignant amazement. So he prowled 
about the garden in the daytime as well as in the evening! This only 
seemed to her still deeper evidence of his bold and unscrupulous de- 
pravity. 

“T was glad to come,” he went on surprisingly, “ because I wanted to 
ask you myself to try to help her.” 

Prue stared at him. How was she to help her cousin? Why wasn’t 
the man honest enough to say “help us”? Did Melisande think she 
was going to be a party to an elopement—such an elopement? An unac- 
countable sympathy with and pity for Cousin Gladys surged into Prue’s 
agitated breast. She stood there in heavy silence, staring sullenly at 
the water, and her companion found it more and more difficult to go on. 
He was strangely disappointed by his reception. 

“T expect you’re wondering what business it is of mine,” said he, 
rather sadly. “But I’m her friend, and I do want to help her if I can. 
She’s getting herself into an awful mess, with the best intentions in 
the world.” 

Prue looked up, startled. This was just what she had been think- 
ing. He was merely putting her own thoughts into words, but she 
had n’t expected such open agreement. 

“ She thinks you will help her in one way,” he went on rather anx- 
iously ; “and I have come to beg you to help her in another. I don’t 
want you to think I am unsympathetic or that I have any bigoted archaic 
ideas about a woman’s sphere; but she is such a frail little thing— all 
spirit, fire, and dew,’ like Evelyn Hope. Her heart is too big for her 
body. These people—right or wrong—have got hold of her. It’s worry- 
ing her poor mother into fiddle-strings. She would give anything to get 
Melisande out of the desperately unsafe labyrinth she has strayed into, 
before she meets the Minotaur; before she gets inside the prison gates. 
Only, unfortunately, your Cousin Gladys has been rather arbitrary about 
other things that her daughter had set her heart upon, and she seems 
to have lost all her maternal influence with the poor child. I have had 
such strong hopes of you.” 

“What do you mean?” Prue asked, lifting her eyes at last and 
speaking very quickly. “I don’t understand at all. What danger is 
Melisande in? What labyrinth has she been drifting into? I thought 
you meant—TI thought she meant—— What is it exactly that you want 
me to do?” 
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CHAPTER IX 


Sue felt confused and ashamed. She was always having suspicions 
of this man and getting ashamed of them. There was evidently some- 
thing else to trouble Melisande besides her love affair, and Prue grew 
suddenly strangely and deplorably envious of her young cousin. She 
did not attempt to explain this feeling. The only thing she could do 
was to fight it for all she was worth. She said: 

“T do want to help her. Of course I want to help her. But you must 
explain everything. I’m so hopelessly at sea. What is it that she’s 
getting involved in?” 

“Could n’t we sit down?” He led the way to a big, flat boulder 
beside the stream higher up. “I ought to tell you who I am, ought n’t 
I? I suppose I am still a midnight marauder in your eyes. My name’s 
Prince—Thorwald Prince—your cousin and her daughter are great 
friends of mine. They have been my friends a long time. I have been 
fond of that little girl ever since she was in short frocks and pigtails. 
And she really isn’t fit for this strenuous work—is she? She’s like a 
bit of thistledown or a snowflake. One feels as if the first puff of wind 
would blow her away.” 

“ What strenuous work?” Prue was getting impatient. He dusted 
a green powdery mould from the stone with his handkerchief, and she sat 
down. She wore the narrow tussore frock and the little close straw hat 
with the primroses. She looked pale and anxious, but very pretty. 

Prince turned to look at her clear brown profile as he spoke. 

“Why, this militant business,” he exclaimed in an irritated voice. 
“Some of the most violent and red-hot of them have got hold of her. 
She has plenty of courage and enthusiasm. Already she has destroyed 
a golf-course and a cricket-pavilion. She is so desperately thorough and 
single-minded in everything she undertakes. She’s the stuff martyrs 
are made of. But | don’t think she went in for it with a single mind. 
Her mother sent her to an Anti-Suffragette meeting, and Melisande 
said that it was all so silly and futile that she was obliged to look into 
the other side, and found that it was just the sort of cause she wanted 
to occupy her mind. I had seen for a long time that she was unhappy 
about something, and I can’t help thinking that she is flinging herself 
into this mad work merely to drown a memory or a dream—— She 
wanted to kill something that was eating like a canker into her heart and 
mind. It was a healthy impulse, and one respects her for the effort. 
But I wish she had chosen some other way. I don’t like the desperate 
look she so often has in her eyes.” 

“ How carefully you watch her!” Prue said in a low voice. She was 
deeply surprised at what he told her, and still more deeply moved to 
find how much he cared. His voice was quite agitated as he went on: 
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“TI do indeed. I wish I could get her out of it. I told her mother 
that I thought she had only begun it because she was unhappy about 
something else, but your cousin Gladys laughed at that idea. I thought 
perhaps it might be an unhappy love affair of some kind, although she’s 
still so young, but her mother most emphatically assured me that it was 
nothing of the sort. I wish you could do something for her. I feel 
so helpless. What can a man do for a girl in a case like this? I’m not 
even a relation. I have no influence over her whatever.” 

“ You—you seem to love her very much,” Prue said quickly. He 
replied without hesitation : 

“TI do. And it worries me to feel so incapable of action. When I 
see things going wrong, I feel as if I could n’t rest until I had taken 
steps to put them right.” 

“ What is it that you are afraid of, Mr. Prince?” 

“Well, the militant escapades of her society seem to be growing 
more serious. They are planning all sorts of horrors. More churches 
to be burnt, more trains to be wrecked, more children of politicians to 
be kidnapped. It’s all so silly and fruitless, too. There’s no doubt that 
they ought to have the vote, and they ’Il get it, too, but all this tomfoolery 
is simply putting back the clock. Don’t you think so?” 

Prue said she didn’t know. She had never met any Suffragists. 
She was quite out of touch with that kind of thing. She never met 
other women—modern women—now. She begged him to tell her what 
he thought she could do for Melisande. 

Prince watched her narrowly. Her voice was almost cold, but her 
lips were trembling a little, and he did n’t despair of moving her even yet 
to the warm sympathy of which he had felt so sure when he set out. His 
thin face looked older in the daylight. His dark eyes seemed tired and 
depressed. Prue felt in every fibre that he was disappointed in her; 
but somehow she could n’t respond more warmly to his appeal. : 

“They ’re going to burn Parminster Cathedral,” he said. “ Meli- 
sande has had all her instructions. She and three other girls are to do 
it. It’s to be set on fire in four places at once. But the worst of it is 
that the police have already got wind of the affair. These mad girls 
will all be caught with the fire-lighting things upon them and arrested 
at once. It is sure to mean a long term of imprisonment. It will kill 
that little girl. Of course they will starve themselves. Melisande 
does n’t eat enough for a butterfly at the best of times. It will be easy 
enough for her. It’s unthinkably horrible. It’s like shutting a prim- 
rose into a rat-trap. Horrible! ” 

Prue, moved at last, said yes, it was horrible. He cheered up a little 
at her changed tone. 

“She seems wonderfully fond of you,” he said, still watching her 
face very carefully. “I have heard her beg her mother over and over 
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again to forget the silly quarrel over those Satsuma vases and make 
it up with your father. When he died she tried again and did her very 
best to make peace, but your cousin Gladys, although kindness itself 
in many ways, is curiously obstinate about some things, and she will 
never quite forgive your father for turning out to be right about the 
vases in the end.” 

“Yes, I know.” Prue smiled faintly. How well he seemed to 
understand them all! “You want me to persuade Melisande to give it 
up altogether? Is that what you mean? Or do you just want me to keep 
her out of that dreadful cathedral plot? ” 

“Tt’s the cathedral that is the most pressing,” he said eagerly. 
“T’ve destroyed all her papers. We’ve been afraid of a police raid, and 
she keeps everything—instructions from headquarters, the detailed plan, 
and everything else—in an unlocked desk in the library. I took them 
all out and burnt them the other night. I was looking for them when 
you brought the sapphires back. Melisande thought her mother had done 
it, and, curiously enough, her mother wishes the blame to rest with her. 
But, although the police can’t arrest her beforehand if there is nothing 
incriminating left in her possession, she remembers every word. The 
thing will go on just as it was planned, and the four of them will be 
caught red-handed. It’s not a nice idea, is it?” 

Prue, now really alarmed, agreed that it was dreadful. 

“T’m afraid you overestimate my influence, Mr. Prince,” she said 
doubtfully. “Ill do what I can, but how am I to get at her? I never 
see her. She was to have come here to-day to see me—yet she’s locked 
up in her room instead!” 

He sighed impatiently. 

“Her mother is very silly sometimes,” said he. “But if I show her 
that you are our one chance of saving her daughter, I think she will be 
more reasonable. She is desperately frightened and unhappy. She wanted 
to carry Melisande off to California—as far away as possible—but I 
believe they ’ve got the suffrage there, and even if it saved her from this 
she ’d be a thousand times more fiery for the cause when she came home. 
And, anyhow, she flatly refused to go.” 

Prue rose and held out her hand. 

“T’ll do everything in the world I can,” she said earnestly. “I 
promise you, Mr. Prince, that I ’ll do everything in my power. I won’t 
leave a stone unturned.” 

He wondered as he took her hand how it was that he had such con- 
fidence in her. She was such a quiet little thing, and yet so extraordi- 
narily trustable. Melisande seemed to him from that moment to be 
saved. Prue’s clear eyes met his, and she tried to smile reassuringly, 
but she felt too miserably unhappy to do it successfully. 

Prince saw that she was unhappy, and he was very puzzled. He 
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wanted to find out what it was that was making her so wretched. Per- 
haps he had been selfish and inconsiderate all this time. Perhaps she 
needed help even more than Melisande. 

“Don’t go yet,” he said. “I want to ask you so many things.” 

Prue hesitated—and stayed. 

He set himself deliberately then to dispel the cloud from her pretty 
face. He knew the sort of things Prue loved and loved to talk about. 
He loved them, too, and loved to talk about them. They stayed talk- 
ing in Silver Gully for two hours—hours that sped by on flying feet. 
Prue forgot everything but the sunshine, the larks’ song, the murmuring 
brook, the droning bees, and her companion’s dark eyes and entrancing 
talk. Some spell had been cast upon her. Something had happened to 
shake all her mind and heart to its very foundations. Here she was, 
talking to another girl’s lover about the most utterly prosaic things: 
tables, chairs, cupboards, mirrors, carpets, cups-and-saucers, pictures, 
candle-boxes. Yet at the back of her mind, over and over again, Meli- 
sande’s words were dancing in letters of fire on the leafy green screen of 
the birches, on the midsummer blue between the trees, on the clear 
waters of the little stream. “ You are treading on air. You are living 
in a golden haze. The roses are redder, the blue sky bluer, the green 
things are greener. The world doesn’t lie before you dull and gray and 
cold, a horrible straight road with black milestones to mark the dreadful 
lonely years. It lies before you a rose-colored, enchanted country. There 
are magic casements for you as well as for Melisande.” 

Ah, but she would n’t look through them. She must never, never, 
look through them. There were heartaches and sleepless nights 
and many, many hopeless tears before her. Black, desolate lands lay 
spread before the only windows she must open. Bitterly she told herself 
this, yet that bitterness only made the heavenly sweetness of the hour 
more sweet. 

They did n’t go home to tea. She didn’t want to meet Hardy, who 
might be at the cottage waiting for her even now. Thorwald Prince 
did n’t want a téte-a-téte with Cousin Gladys just yet. They had tea 
in a cottage garden quite near Silver Gully, on a green bench with a 
trellised awning, and they ate strawberries and bread and butter, and 
admired old lustre jugs, coppery, golden, silver, hanging on the top 
shelf of the old dresser in the kitchen. 

Prince, seeing that they were the pride and joy of their hostess’s eyes, 
refrained sympathetically from asking her to sell them. Prue thought 
it was the nicest thing he had done yet, because they had been talking 
about lustre a few minutes earlier, and she knew now that it was one of 
his chief weaknesses. It never occurred’ to her that, shabby though he 
was, he might not have the money to pay for them. She thought some- 
how that he would always have the money for beautiful things. It was 
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dull things like clothes, many-coursed dinners, and first-class railway- 
tickets he would never be able to afford. 

They parted at her gate at half past six, and in the long chair on the 
veranda behind the cottage Prue found, as she had feared, that Hardy 
was waiting for her. 


CHAPTER X 


Harpy looked very handsome in his light greenish gray suit, but 
Prue realized with alarm that the change which had come over his 
usually placid, assured bearing had not disappeared. He was nervous, 
actually nervous. His eyes were shining, his manner undecided, almost 
agitated, and certainly quite as apprehensive as her own. Prue’s 
heart sank as she noted these unmistakable signs of emotion. Hardy had 
come sternly resolved to bring matters to a head without further delay. 
She was sure of it. She remembered with a shiver Keturah’s words of 
advice. Had Keturah with her platitudes and her deeply sentimental 
conventions been right, after all? 

“It’s like putting up with candle-light, Miss Prue, because you 
have n’t patience to wait for the sun. Like a candle, it is giving a sort 
of light, it’s true—a poor sort of light, but there’s no warmth in it. 
Don’t you take up with the likes of him, Miss Prue.” 

With Keturah’s words ringing in her ears, Prue greeted Hardy in 
a much colder voice, a far less friendly fashion than usual. He noticed 
it, and thought she was probably offended by his neglect of her during 
the last few days. He explained it hastily. He didn’t want to offend 
Prue. 

“My agent has been down here arranging about the flying week at 
Parminster,” he said. “ You know it begins on Saturday. It’s perfect 
weather for it, and just the kind of gentle south wind I like best, if it 
only holds. Prue, I want to ask you something.” 

Prue, more and more alarmed, asked what it was. 

Hardy laughed. “ Well—my agent wants me to take a passenger 
this time, if it’s safe weather. He says it makes a good impression. He 
would like me to take a lady with me for one flight. Do you care to 
come? Do you think you would like it? We take any passenger, of 
course, for five pounds, if the weather is fit, but he wants me to arrange 
something definite to begin the first day with—and not to leave it to 
chance, as usual.” 

Prue was certainly relieved, but she hesitated. To tell the truth, she 
was a little bit afraid. She had never had the least wish to go up in an 
aeroplane, but it seemed unkind and ungrateful to disappoint Hardy if 
he was building upon her. 

“Would n’t your sister-in-law like to go?” she asked evasively. 
“You know I’m such a humdrum, unadventurous little thing. I like 
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to see you up there like a great gray bird, filling everybody with envy 
and admiration, and I’m sure there must be many girls who are just 
longing to go with you. Does n’t it seem rather a waste to take me?” 

Hardy was surprised and a little hurt. He had obviously expected 
her to jump at the idea. He said shortly that he supposed it would n’t 
be difficult to find some one else if she did n’t care about it. 

Prue remembered this afterwards. He walked into the sitting-room 
and back to the veranda. Then he stopped in front of her, and she 
noticed how resolute his young face had grown, how firm his lips, how 
clear and determined his eyes. 

“Tt’s coming now,” she thought. She was absolutely certain that 
Hardy was in love with her; she was absolutely certain that he meant 
to ask her to marry him now. Otherwise she could not have acted as she 
did. A week ago she had made up her mind to accept him when he 
asked her. Even now she trembled with uncertainty. She knew well 
enough that she would be throwing away substance for shadow when she 
refused him. Shadow? There wasn’t even a shadow. Keturah’s words 
came back to her. Should she be putting up with candle-light because 
she had n’t patience to wait for the sun? But there never would be 
sunshine for her. Was n’t she a fool to throw away Hardy’s honest love 
just because a pair of dark eyes seemed for a moment too disturbing, 
too enlightening, too—— 

“T must tell you,” Hardy went on uncomfortably. “It has been on 
the tip of my tongue a hundred times, only I did n’t want to——” (“to 
hurt you,” was what he was thinking, but he could n’t in his modesty 
bring himself to say it). Prue thought it strange of him to speak as 
if he was going to break something unpleasant to her. Perhaps he had 
enough intuition to feel the hopelessness of his love for her. She hoped 
he had. Her answer would be less of a shock to him if he felt so diffident 
as this. 

He sat down opposite to her by the open window. 

“T suppose I must make a beginning,” he said desperately. “I’ve 
got to tell you—I must begin somehow.” 

Prue felt that she could bear no more. 

“Don’t,” she said. “Don’t tell me. Don’t begin.” 

He stared. Did she guess, then? 

“Tt’s no good,” the girl went on hurriedly. “Don’t tell me. It 
will only be painful for us both. I can’t listen to you, Hardy, because 
it’s no good—no good at all. It will never be any good.” 

Hardy’s sunburnt face reddened. What did she mean? She surely 
did n’t think—— 

“What isn’t any good?” he asked sharply. “I’m not sure now. 
I thought it was no good till yesterday, but now——- How do you know 
it is n’t any good?” 
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Prue went on, hardly heeding the strange words: 

“T mean that you’re wasting your time and your love and—I mean 
that I’ve been behaving like an idiot. Oh, I know I let you think that I 
liked you, and so I did, but not in that way. Keturah was right. I ought 
to have seen it for myself, but I was so lonely and so glad of your friend- 
ship and kindness and so proud of your courage and skill and fame that 
I—well, I’m afraid I deceived myself, Hardy, as much as I deceived 
you. I don’t love you—not in the right way. I do love you very much 
as a relation—a sort of dear brother—but I can never marry you. 
Never—never—never.” 

Hardy’s face was a study as Prue went wildly on. When she stopped 
for breath he only ejaculated, “Good heavens!” and gazed at her 
blankly, helpless and quite incapable of further speech. 

Prue laid her trembling hand gently upon his arm. 

“T don’t want to make you unhappy,” she said. “I’m so very fond 
of you, Hardy dear. You do understand, don’t you? I’m not a bit the 
sort of wife for you. I’m such a humdrum, stodgy little thing. I like 
to stay quietly at home in the same place, with all my things round me. 
I’m so devoted to my household gods, and you—you loathe possessions 
of any kind. You’ve often said so. You always say you like to travel 
light. How can you do that with a wife who loves her chairs and tables 
as I do? We should be wretched together, should n’t we?” She waited 
for his answer with wet, appealing eyes. When it came it surprised her. 

“ Yes,” said he; “ we should.” 

Then deep silence reigned between them for some minutes. Suddenly 
Hardy’s face cleared. He took Prue’s hand and stroked it gently with a 
little laugh. 

“T suppose,” he said, “that the proper conventional thing for me 
to do would be to pretend that I did mean what—what you thought I 
meant; to take you at your word and crawl off like a beaten dog. But 
I’m not going to do it. I’m too fond of you to be anything but per- 
fectly straight with you. Besides, I believe you’re quite tender-hearted 
enough to make yourself unhappy about me—if you think you ’ve made 
me unhappy. We’ve been making mistakes all round.” Here he real- 
ized that there was one thing he must not be straightforward about. Prue 
must never know now that he had been afraid she was falling in love 
with him. He was ashamed of his vain suspicion now, and it had better 
be buried in oblivion once for all. 

“T mean that you have been making a mistake. I am fond of 
you, and I’m more glad than I can say that you love me as a dear 
brother, because it’s just as a dear sister that I love you. The truth 
is—well, I don’t want to marry you, Prue, any more than you want to 
marry me.” 

“Oh—don’t you?” Prue stared at him with astonished eyes, and 
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felt curiously disappointed. But she was relieved, too, or she supposed 
she would be when her vanity had recovered itself. 

“No.” He hesitated a minute. “But a week ago I thought I did. 
I wanted to fall in love with you. I knew that you were—almost—the 
dearest, most lovable girl I had ever seen. I deliberately set myself to 
fall in love with you. I thought I was getting on with it splendidly, 
too. It seemed such feeble folly to waste one’s whole life dreaming idle 
dreams and crying for the moon. A man can’t go on living on dreams 
forever.” 

Prue was silent. Could a woman, she wondered ? 

“But now,” he smiled, and pressed her hand in a very friendly 
fashion—“ now I know. I see what a hopeless muddle we were drifting 
into. Something has happened to show me what a shipwreck we were 
both going to make of our lives. You felt the same about it, did n’t you, 
Prue? We could n’t either of us be happy with the second best. We’re 
not made that way.” 

“No,” said Prue in a low voice. She rose and walked out to the 
veranda, looking away over the rosy tangle of her garden to the green 
fields and blue and purple hills beyond. She felt curiously humiliated 
and crushed. She felt disappointed, too—and even in a sort of way 
alarmed. It had been so comforting to her to think that she was pretty 
and charming enough to attract a man like Hardy, who was undoubtedly 
a hero in so many women’s eyes, a man who could pick and choose in a 
perfect rose-garden of pretty girls. Now she felt afraid, because if he 
had not found it possible to love her the right way when he had tried 
so hard, why should any one else? 

Poor Prue! She stood there silently; then called her pride fiercely 
to her rescue and looked back with a smile at the young man. 

“Come out here and break it to me—what it really was that you 
came to tell me, Hardy. I was a vain little idiot to imagine—— Oh, do 
forgive me for my blindness and vanity! I’m so hopelessly inexpe- 
rienced. Do tell me what you were going to tell me. What sorrow was it 
you were trying to drown in—in me?” 

Hardy smiled with relief at her light tone. 

“T want you to help me,” he said. “I’m still a little dazed and off 
my head. You see—did n’t you guess?—it’s your cousin Melisande.” 

“Hardy!” Prue gasped. 

He sighed. 

“ Yes—only, I didn’t know. I mean, I didn’t know her name. I 
saw her two years ago, when I was first beginning the long flights. I 
was just starting one of the hundred miles when a girl with eyes like 
heaven and a smile like sunshine came up to the aeroplane and asked me 
to take her with me. I had to refuse, of course. I would have taken her 
to the other end of the world for another smile like that, but I had to 
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refuse. I wasn’t sure enough of myself or of the monoplane. Her 
mother came and hurried her off then, but she came again the next day, 
quite alone. She said, ‘I’ll give you every penny I have in the world 
if you’ll take me.’ And again I had to refuse her. I felt that if she 
was with me my nerve would go. Nerve is almost everything to an 
aviator. I had to let her go. I never forgot her face or her voice. I 
dreamed of her nearly every night. Every night we were flying together 
through the bluest, sweetest air, with a golden glory of sunshine all 
round us and thousands of birds singing. Her eyes and smile were 
everywhere. When I awoke I was treading upon air. The whole world 
was rose-colored. But for two years I did n’t see her again, and when I 
came to Swanbury and got to know you so well I thought I saw what a 
fool I was to waste my whole life living in a vain dream—longing for a 
little adventurous ghost with blue eyes and golden hair. You see, I 
never set eyes upon her again until——” 

“Until?” Prue asked in a low voice. Hardy’s voice was so shaken, 
his eyes so exalted, that she hardly knew him. Here, it seemed, was 
another person who had seen the world through rose-colored glass. 

“Until I saw her the other night. No enchanted palace in an en- 
chanted wood ever held such a sleeping princess as Melisande. And then 
her pluck—the splendid way she came down alone in that dark house, 
to see for herself who it was that was prowling about at that hour. Most 
women would have screamed and pulled bells and alarmed the whole 
house; but she—I knew she was brave before—but “ 

And then Prue remembered Parminster Cathedral. She remembered 
with a heartache some one else who loved the courage and spirit and 
beauty of Hardy’s enchanted princess. 

She remembered a promise she had made. Well, here was a possible 
way of keeping that promise. She felt strongly that she could never 
find a better way of saving Melisande than this one. 

“She is brave,” she said suddenly, turning her dark eyes full upon 
his face. “ But she has too much courage, Hardy. She’s on the verge 
now of a very dreadful fate if we don’t do something quickly to help her. 
I have promised to help her. I have promised to try to save her, but I 
don’t in the least know how to do it. If you love her so much, perhaps 
you can think of a way.” 

His eyes lit first with alarm, and then with the joy of battle. She 
had been right to appeal to him. She already saw him in his silver 
armor fighting dragons for his princess. Surely the glory shining upon 
his earnest young face now was the glory which had shone upon the faces 
of Arthur’s knights. 

“Tt is my right to help her,” he said quietly. “You see, I ’ve seen 
her again. I saw her yesterday and the day before. She did n’t tell me 
that she was in any danger. She only told me that she had something 
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unpleasant to do. She said she could n’t see me again until she had kept 
a promise—an important promise. She told me that—that——” His 
eyes grew dim and he stopped. 

“She told you that she too had been dreaming dreams,” Prue said 
in a low voice. He smiled. 

“ Yes—thank God! You see now that I have a right to save her 
from every danger.” 

Prue saw. There was no doubt of it in her mind, so she told him 
what the danger was. 


CHAPTER XI 


Prue did n’t see Hardy again until the first of the flying days. She 
was a little bit afraid of him in his airman’s dress. He seemed so much 
older, so wonderfully cool and confident and resolute. The admiration 
and even affection showed by the surging crowd in the great Parminster 
meadow which was his temporary aerodrome, were more marked than 


ever. 

With his keen eyes he caught sight of Prue standing in her white 
dress in front of the crowd, and at once hurried up to speak to her. He 
wore what seemed to her a sort of brown, diver’s dress with a close- 
fitting helmet. His face was flushed and eager. He was not, it seemed, 
quite so cool and confident this time as usual. To-day there were 


reasons for his agitation, as she soon discovered. Hardy did not beat 
about the bush. 

“T saw your cousin yesterday,” he said quickly. “She is to be here 
to-day with her mother and Thorwald Prince. He is the man you found 
in the library. Did you know they were coming?” 

Prue shook her head sadly. “ No, I have tried to see Melisande ever 
so many times. I have seen Mr. Prince once or twice. The date of the 
Cathedral outrage is to be changed. Melisande has told her Union that 
all the incriminating papers have been stolen, and the Union, naturally 
enough, means to outwit the police if it can. Cousin Gladys intercepted 
that letter—the one about the change of date—and opened it with the 
steam of her silver tea-kettle. She saw that there was no more time to 
be lost. Something must be done at once. Mr. Prince said that Cousin 
Gladys was desperately determined to lock Melisande into her room 
again, if the worst came to the worst, but he persuaded her not to do that, 
for it would n’t stop the others, and Melisande is perfectly capable of 
giving herself up to the police afterwards as the chief incendiary. If 
she wants to be a martyr, nothing Cousin Gladys can do will stop her. 
It’s the kind of thing Melisande would never forgive. She would be 
sure to leave home directly she was free and devote her whole life to the 
cause. Her mother would rather sacrifice everything than lose her 
child and her child’s affection. Mr. Prince asked me if I had any hope 
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of being able to do anything. I said I was sure Melisande would be saved 
somehow.” 

“ Yes,” said Hardy quietly. 

Prue was very agitated. Hardy had promised, and she felt quite sure 
that the promise would be kept. She had given it all up to him because 
he had claimed the saving of his princess as his right, and she felt almost 
sure that he would not fail them. Yet how? What could he do? He 
had not told her yet exactly how he did mean to manage it, and Prue 
deliberately shut her mind to a strong disquieting suspicion which was 
beginning to creep in. She had not told Mr. Prince that she had enlisted 
Hardy’s help. It was a cruel solution of the problem for him. If Prue’s 
suspicion came true, he would be made unhappy soon enough, and she 
did n’t want to think of his unhappiness yet. But although the discom- 
fort was there, it was not a guilty conscience which had evoked it. Ring- 
ing through her heart and head again and again came Melisande’s words ; 
Hardy’s words; even Keturah’s words. Prue was in the state of mind 
just then to idealize love and make the happiness of lovers a sacred 
thing: a thing to come first. 

“Have you found a passenger? ” she asked before he left her to go 
back to the tent where his winged monster still lay in hiding. 

Hardy smiled. “Yes; I have found a passenger. I must go now. 
Good-by, Prue.” 

“ Good-by.” She held out her hand, hardly surprised by his serious- 
ness ; touched by the clinging warmth of his grasp. 

“You ’ll wish me luck, Prue?” 

“ Of course I will, Hardy. I wish you splendid luck, and the best of 
everything—everywhere, always.” 

“ Happiness, too?” he asked rather wistfully. 

“ Happiness, too,” said she. “Great, great happiness.” 

Hardy looked away. : 

“You say I am too adventurous,” he murmured. “If I tell you that 
I am embarking now upon the most uncertain and perilous flight that 
any aeroplane has ever attempted; if I tell you that the prize I am 
trying for is the most glorious one that has ever been offered ; if I tell you 
that it is n’t only because you asked me to help you, not only because there 
was an enchanted princess to be rescued ; if I tell you that it isn’t only 
because I am an adventurer and because danger appeals to me; if I tell 


you ” 


“Don’t tell me,” Prue said quietly. “Oh, Hardy, I know—I 


know a“ 


“ You are n’t surprised ? ” 

“T am not surprised. Hardy—wait—does she—does our princess 
know how far she is to fly to-day? Does she know that you are carrying 
her over the edge of the world?” 
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“ No,” said he; “she does n’t know.” And with that he left her. 

With wet, bewildered eyes Prue watched him cross the field to the 
tent. She saw stout, flushed, handsome Cousin Gladys come into the en- 
closure, followed by Thorwald Prince. She drew a little nearer, but 
tried to keep hidden in the crowd. Her heart was surging with conflict- 
ing emotions, but a deep pity for poor Prince was the dominating one. 
Her heart ached for him. She was miserable, too, because she did not 
think he would ever forgive her. She had promised to save Melisande, 
and he would always believe that this was her plan; that it was all her 
doing. 

Melisande’s eyes were shining, her cheeks radiantly pink. She wore 
a quiet, warm, blue cloth dress and a close little blue hat tied on with a 
motor veil. It was a hot day, and all the other girls were in muslins and 
flowery hats. Prue edged a little nearer. She wanted to see Melisande’s 
face, but the time was nearly up, and the crowd was too thick to allow her 
to pass just then. 

A large, cheery policeman called, “ Stand back there, please! Stand 
back there, please!” and out of the low door of the tent came the great, 
queer, ungainly “ Bonaventure,” with its angeny wings and its lobster’s 
tail of shining, pale brown canvas. 

It had an Eiffel-tower sort of body made of cane and steel wire. Its 
two-bladed propeller of dark, polished wood was set where the dragon- 
fly’s head ought to be, and looked curiously small for the work it had to do. 

The crowd hurried to secure their places behind the rope barrier, and 
Prue was carried with them. Half a dozen men hoisted the body of the 
monoplane to their shoulders and wheeled it slowly off to the other end 
of the great flat field, until it was a hundred yards away or more. 

There they turned it round to face the spectators and the soft wind. 
Prue, looking round for Melisande and the others, found that they were 
quite near to her now. She could even hear the sharp discussion which 
was going on between the girl and her mother. She heard Mr. Prince 
say persuasively to Cousin Gladys: 

“Why not let her go? It’s perfectly safe to-day. I honestly believe 
that it’s quite safe. This man has never had an accident. The wind is 
extraordinarily in his favor. I really would let her go.” 

Then in lower, firmer tones: “ Don’t you see—if you always thwart 
her——” 

Cousin Gladys—now quite pale, with large, round tears standing in 
her eyes—thought of the still worse cathedral danger, and suddenly 
gave up all opposition. Melisande kissed her triumphantly, held out her 
hand with a grateful little smile to Prince, and hurried across the field. 
Prue’s heart ached suddenly for them all. 

“She ought to know—she ought to be told. Even if she does love 
him ; even if she loves adventure as much as he does, she ought to know 

Vou. XCIII.—36 
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that she’s starting upon the greatest adventure of all!” But Prue 
could n’t tell her. Dark pictures of her fragile little cousin struggling 
in the brutal hands of the police, or white and wasted in prison, flashed 
into her mind to keep her silent. 

She saw Melisande helped into her seat with her feet hidden by a kind 
of canoe-like thing—a sort of funnel which came between her and the 
pilot. She saw her strapped in. She saw Hardy climb into his perch on 
the monster’s back, four feet or so in front of his passenger. Only their 
heads were visible to the crowd. Melisande was smiling and very much 
excited. The waiting mechanic leaped up, seized a blade of the propeller, 
and pulled it round, once and then again. With a roar and a cloud of 
smoke the creature was off. 

It came first surprisingly straight towards the crowd, as if it was 
bent upon their immediate destruction—so low indeed that Prue nearly 
cried out in terror. Was n’t it ever going to rise? Was it going to mow 
them all down where they stood? This appalling certainty almost made 
her heart stand still, and then suddenly, before she knew where she was, 
the great “ Bonaventure ” was tearing away over her head with the rattle 
of a hundred motor-bicycles, thirty feet high or more. Up—up—up— ° 
again like a great dragon-fly. In three minutes it was a tiny, soaring 
speck against a bank of dark clouds. Prue watched it with a fiercely 
beating heart and a wild throb of terror. She watched it make a great 
circle—slowly—more and more slowly—gathering speed as it came 
nearer. It passed over her again—this time two thousand feet up or 
more. Then it was lost to sight behind wisps of fleecy white cloud. 

“ You ’ll see it again in five minutes,” Prue heard Prince tell the agi- 
tated mother in a very kind and soothing voice. 

“But I don’t feel as if I should ever see it again,” the poor woman 
cried. Prue shivered. Would they any of them ever see it again, she 
wondered. 

“Tt’s a perfectly ideal day,” Prince went on. “Nothing can go 
wrong. You’ll see it come round that white cloud in a minute.” 

They waited. The crowd waited ; more and more impatiently. Cousin 
Gladys was nearly in hysterics. The officials round the tent were exam- 
ining the sky quite anxiously with field-glasses. 

The murmurs of the crowd grew louder. The sympathy for the 
mother of the plucky little passenger began to show itself. All sorts of 
strange ladies pressed up to Cousin Gladys and told her how safe it was, 
how soon the creature would come whirring out and show itself from 
behind those fleecy clouds. 

Prue heard Keturah’s shrill voice at her elbow. 

“Tf them above had meant us to fly, they ’d have given us wings!” 
said she once more. 

“Oh, don’t!” Prue cried distractedly. She longed to go over to 
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poor Cousin Gladys and tell her that Melisande really was safe; to tell 
her without further delay that she did n’t come into sight again because 
she had embarked upon the great adventure and was far, far away from 
them all now. 

Before she could get through the surging crowd she saw that it 
would not be necessary for her to explain anything. 

The mechanic who had started the great bird on its long flight had 
come up to the edge of the crowd, asking for Cousin Gladys by name. He 
held a note in his hand. 

Prince took it and handed it to the distracted mother. She tore it 
open, read it through once, twice, and a third time. Then she turned to 
the man at her side and asked him in a low, shaken voice to take her 
home—please take her home at once. 


CHAPTER XII 


THRILLED and excited and most unhappy, Prue too went home. She 
wished she could have seen Hardy’s letter. She wanted to know their 
plans ; to have some idea of their destination. Perhaps Melisande would 
write to her. She hoped it would n’t be long before Melisande wrote. 

Melisande did write, but not for three days, and in those three days 
Prue thought of nothing morning, noon, and night but Thorwald Prince’s 


broken heart. She felt that she would give anything in the world to 
make up to him for the cruel way she had helped to bring about his 
unhappiness; the part she had played in Melisande’s adventure. 

Yet there was nothing she could do. Perhaps there never was any- 
thing a woman could do to help a man who was unhappy about another 
woman. She supposed not. Then came Melisande’s letter from Nor- 


mandy. 


DARLING PRUE: 

Hardy says that he told you that I didn’t know. I honestly and 
truly didn’t know. I refused to see him alone till I’d done what I 
promised to do for the women. Now they ’ll think I shirked it. They ‘ll 
think I am a traitor and a coward. They ’ll think I was afraid of 
prison. They ‘ll think I broke down at the last moment. But I did n’t— 
indeed I did n’t break down. And in my heart, you at least know that 
Hardy always came first. It is a deplorable thing to confess, but I 
joined the Union only because I wanted to drown Hardy’s image. You 
know what I told you that night—the night you brought the sapphires 
back? You ’ve guessed that it was Hardy I meant. It was Hardy who 
nearly broke my heart and made me waste my life in dreams, but he 
did n’t know, and I did n’t know that he too was dreaming dreams all 
those long two years, just as I was. And now it’s Hardy who has done 
what no one else could ever have done and turned the dull, gray, hopeless 
world into a Paradise of golden light and music and red roses and 
heavenly blue. I have written to Mother. I have told her that I have 
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given up the Suffrage. I’m selfish to the core, you see. I’m so happy 
that I can’t—oh, I can’t and I don’t want to remember how many 
unhappy women there are in the world! I’ve told Mother that Hardy 
is n’t poor, and that he is making a great deal of money with his flying, 
and that I am not going to make him give it up, but when he flies I am 
to fly, too, and so you see if he is killed, I shall be killed, too; but she 
must n’t think either of us will be killed, for we mean to live many, 
many happy years. And Hardy says there never need be an accident, 
if the aeroplane’s all right, and if one doesn’t try to fly in the wrong 
weather, or lose one’s head. 

Prue, will you do something for me? Will you go and see Mother 
and comfort her. She’s very fond of you, and you were n’t quite fair 
to her about your sunshine box. It wasn’t thrown in by the auctioneer 
at all. I meant to tell you before, but I forgot. Mother paid ten pounds 
for it, and you had the money, and I dare say by this time you ’ve eaten 
and worn every penny of it in strawberries and bread and cheese and 
summer hats. 

Do go and see Mother. 

Your most loving 
MELISANDE. 


“Oh!” Prue hid her face in her hands. This last piece of news 
about the sunshine box overwhelmed her. It changed the whole situa- 
tion so completely. She was now a common thief; a burglar of the most 
ordinary description. 

“ Well, there’s only one thing to do,” said she wretchedly. Her 
face was pale and set, and a storm of humiliation swept over her. This 
was too much. It was the last straw. She went up to her room and took 
the little yellow china box, gay and shining in its Imperial color, lovingly 
in her hands. She dusted it, carefully packed it once more in the white 
vellum case which had held Melisande’s silly book, and set off for “ The 
Nest.” Before she reached the door, her enthusiasm had died down. Her 
courage failed her there in the broad daylight, as it had never done in 
the darkness of the night. 

She was shown into the drawing-room, splendid in the bright sun- 
shine with the scarlet and ebony and gold of the lovely things it held, 
vivid and gorgeous against the white walls. 

But Prue could n’t see anything but Cousin Gladys sitting dejectedly 
in a low chair by the window. She seemed grayer and thinner; she 
seemed in some curious way to have dwindled and faded in the last three 
days. Prue’s heart melted. She went bravely up to her, her precious 
parcel in her hand. 

“ Cousin Gladys,” she said, “I’ve brought back the sunshine box. I 
took it away because I thought it belonged to me. I was quite sure you 
had no right to it. I did n’t know that you’d paid for it. I thought the 
auctioneer had just had the insolence to throw it in. I didn’t know 
that you had honestly bought it, and that I had already spent the money. 
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I was very, very angry when I got your letter, and I brooded and brooded 
over it until at last I grew desperate and came like a thief in the middle 
of the night and took it away. But I honestly, truthfully, believed it to 
be mine.” 

Cousin Gladys quite unexpectedly laughed and held out a kind, 
caressing hand. 

“ My dear little girl,” she said surprisingly, “I know. Did you think 
I did n’t know?” 

Prue stared. Cousin Gladys drew her down to a seat beside her. “I 
know all about it,” she said. “I was going to have a man down from 
Scotland Yard to investigate the whole affair thoroughly, but Melisande 
found the sapphires, and Thorwald Prince advised me to let the yellow 
box go. He said it was in the possession of the rightful owner. He told 
me how you came and burgled. I was angry, of course, but I was so glad 
about the sapphires that I listened to him when he asked me not to make 
a fuss. He’s a good friend, but a little trying. Ever since I have known 
Thorwald Prince, he has been persuading me not to make a fuss.” 

Prue sat down suddenly. She didn’t know whether to be angry or 
grateful—to laugh or to cry. 

“My dear,” Cousin Gladys said in a very kind voice, “I’m very, 
very glad to see you. It wasn’t your fault—the quarrel, I mean. I’m 
more glad than I can say to get you back again, because—well—you 
know about Melisande, and it won’t surprise you to hear that I am terri- 
bly lonely now. The house seems so quiet. I never did like a quiet life.” 

Prue rose impulsively and knelt beside the forlorn mother’s low chair, 
holding up her pale little face to be kissed. 

“You must n’t worry about Melisande,” she cried compassionately. 
“Don’t—don’t worry about Melisande. Hardy ’s such a dear; so brave 
and kind and good, and they do love each other so—so wonderfully. 
There ’s nothing in the world worth having but love. You want her to 
be gloriously happy, and she is. Oh, Cousin Gladys, please don’t worry 
about Melisande! ” 

“T’m not going to,” said Cousin Gladys surprisingly. “I’ve not the 
slightest intention of worrying. I’m quite glad she’s married. Mar- 
riage is the best career for a woman, when all’s said and done. I always 
wanted her to marry. I’m bitterly disappointed that she didn’t tell 
me all about it. I might have had months of real happiness myself buy- 
ing her trousseau. I love buying clothes. I wanted her to marry Thor- 
wald Prince, but I see now that that would never, never do! He was n’t 
the right husband for Melisande. She’s too romantic, too adventurous. 
I might have known she’d marry an aviator! Ten years ago it would 
have been an actor, but the glamour of the footlights has passed, and a 
good thing, too. It’s the day of the aviator now. It’s more perilous, 
I’m afraid, but it’s a man’s life, and I’m glad Melisande has married 
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aman. She’s not the girl for a quiet, luxurious home with a staid mil- 
lionaire. She’d hate to settle down to anything. She’s all for life, 
Melisande is. She detests the worry of housekeeping. She hates pos- 
sessions. Thorwald Prince loves them. He has more beautiful things 
than any museum in the world, and more money than he knows what to 
do with.” 

Prue’s face was very grave. 

“Is n’t this marriage rather dreadful for him?” she asked in a low 
voice. 

Cousin Gladys glanced quickly at her and sighed. 

“T suppose so. I have n’t seen him since. He went away the same 
day.” 

Prue’s heart was wrung. He had gone away, then, to endure his 
trouble in solitude—to suffer alone. 

“T shall be glad to come and see you sometimes,” she said as she 
rose to go. She was afraid of breaking dewn if she stayed any longer. 

Cousin Gladys took her in her arms amd kissed her very kindly. She 
said she would be glad, too, because she was so lonely. 

“But I’m not going to worry about Melisande,” she said gaily. 
“It’s far, far better than being sent to prison for burning churches, 
and starving yourself to death when you get there. Besides, he’s carried 
her off like a man. I could forgive your aviator anything after that. I 
do like a man to be a man!” 

And with this deplorably primitive sentiment ringing in her ears, 
Prue went away. 

She felt very lost and lonely as she wearily went on her way, but the 
surprises of that day were not over for her yet, it seemed. In one of the 
high-hedged green lanes, a quick footstep behind her made her turn, and 
she saw that it was Thorwald Prince himself who was hurrying after her. 
Her heart sank. 

She stopped and turned impulsively to meet him, with both her hands 
outstretched and eyes wet with unselfish sympathy. 

“I’m glad it’s you,” she said quickly. “Oh, I am glad it’s you! 
I want to tell you how miserable I’ve been about you. I must tell you 
how sorry I am, how dreadfully sorry I am, for you!” 

Yet as she studied the thin, grave face she was forced to admit that 
he looked much as usual. She was surprised to find that he bore, so far, 
no devastating traces of gray. She supposed that at his age a little more 
or less wretchedness made no outward difference to a brow which was so 
deeply lined already. 

“ Why are you so sorry for me? ”—watching her expressive face with 
his keen black eyes and holding her hand in a warm, friendly grasp which 
was very cheering to the distracted girl. 

She rushed on: 
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“Don’t blame me too much, Mr. Prince. I promised to save her, 
and this seemed the only way to keep her from prison, because Hardy 
was the only person who had any influence over her, and he said it was 
his right to save her, and they did love each other so dearly. Theirs is 
really a beautiful love-story, if only you can bring yourself to look upon 
it with an unprejudiced eye. They’re like a prince and a princess in a 
fairy-tale, escaping on a magic carpet to an enchanted kingdom where 
they will be happy forever afterwards. You can’t realize how much they 
love each other. You would n’t blame them—or me—if you did.” 

“T can guess,” Prince said rather sadly. “And I assure you that I 
had no idea of blaming them—or you. They ’ve done the wisest thing in 
the world. We seem to have been thinking a good deal about each other 
the last few days, you and I. If you’ve been sorry for me, I have been 
still more sorry for you. It seems impertinent of me to suggest such a 
thing, but now that you have been so kind and frank with me—I don’t 
quite understand, though, why were you so sorry for me?” 

Prue was bewildered. “ Why—because you loved her so much, and 
because you lost her so cruelly and suddenly,” she faltered. 

Prince looked surprised, and his dark eyes studied her intently. 

“ Because J loved her? But if one loves a person very much, one is 
surely glad to see her so radiantly happy. And now that these two have 
taken their courage in their hands so splendidly-———” 

“Tf you feel like that,” Prue broke in slowly, “ when all the time you 
wanted to marry her yourself, I think you must be the most noble and 
unselfish person in the world.” 

A light broke in upon him at last. He looked as if it was a welcome 
light, too. 

“Oh! You thought I too wanted to marry the fairy princess?” 

The poor child gazed at him bewildered, her cheeks slowly deepening 
to a warm rose. 

“You said you loved her.” 

He laughed a little. 

“ Well, I do—I love her like a dear little sister. I’ve loved her like 
that ever since she was nine.” 

Prue hurried on in silence, her heart beating furiously. Prince was 
watching her face, and the tumult in his own heart would have sur- 
prised her if she could have guessed it. 

“ Why were you sorry for me?” she asked at last. 

“ Well—you see, I knew how fond you were of your cousin—I thought 
if you loved the fairy prince——” 

“Well!” Prue’s face reddened, and she turned upon him defiantly. 
“ Tf one loves a person, one wants him to be happy. You ’ve just said so. 
What ’s sauce for the gander is sometimes sauce for the goose too— 
is n’t it?” 
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Prince laughed—stood still—laid his hand upon her arm. She saw 
with surprise that it was trembling. 

“Don’t hurry so,” he begged. “Let’s have this out. It’s always 
better to have things out to the bitter end. Do you mean that you did n’t 
love that gallant and handsome young aviator? ” 


Prue was nearly crying. 
“No. I do love him. I love him—well, I love him as you love 


Melisande. Like a dear, a very dear brother. That’s all.” 

“Come and sit down,” said Thorwald Prince, with a sudden change 
of voice. He drew her down beside him to the bank at the roadside. 
The turf at their feet was carpeted with yellow celandine and wild 
pansies, but Prue didn’t notice that. Her world was revolving round 
her, in the most extraordinary and disconcerting way. 

“ We seem to have been living in a most uncomfortable kind of fog,” 
said Prince in a low voice. “For I’ve been making myself miserable 
about you, and you-——” 

Pyue’s face was turned away—her cheek was very pale now. She 
could n’t speak. | 

Her companion sighed. 

“T’m a hopelessly unromantic figure,” said he rather sadly. “I’m 
stodgy and quiet and fond of dusty old tables and chairs and cracked 
cups and saucers; but it’s only fair to you to assure you that I’m not — 
a burglar. When you caught me that night I was not rifling the silver- 
pantry or the jewel-safe. I was making notes for a long, dull book I am 
writing. It is concerned chiefly with faded engravings and fusty, anti- 
quated editions of long-forgotten books. I’m dull and tiresome and 
stay-at-home and hopelessly unadventurous. To a girl straying in the 
primrose fields of youth, I must certainly seem the most unattractive 
figure in the world.” 

Prue laughed rather hysterically, but could not speak. 

He turned, took her hand, and pressed it to his lips. 

“I’m not a fairy prince,” said he, “or love’s young dream. I’m 
not young, or daring, or handsome. I’m not an adventurer amongst 
the winds and clouds: I’m only a fusty, dusty collector. Wher I find 
a beautiful and priceless thing, I want to have it for my own, to keep it 
where I can see it every day. And every day I learn to love it more and 
more deeply. Yet”—here he looked at Prue and smiled whimsically 
—“ with some things—one loves them so much at first sight that this 
would seem impossible.” 

“Old things?” Prue asked lightly, but her voice was trembling so 
much that he could hardly hear it. 

“Not always,” said he. “And all the beautiful things were young 
once. Prue, my dear—my love—could you—could you—— Ah, you 
don’t know—you don’t know. I didn’t believe a man’s heart could ache 
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as mine has been aching since the night I caught my burglar red-handed. 
Oh, Prue, Prue, you don’t know!” 

He took her in his arms and kissed her, but she could n’t speak. She 
had to rest there in silence a long time before she dared trust her voice. 
Then she lifted her wet, dark eyes to his. 

“T ll tell you what I do know,” she said gently. “ But first of all 
I want to tell you something else. I want to be quite honest with you. 
I want to tell you how terribly both Hardy and I came to mistaking— 
to mistaking candle-light for——” She stopped and shuddered. 

“ Candle-light? ” he asked in surprise. 

She gave a very watery little smile. 

“That ’s what Keturah calls it. You see, I was so lonely after Daddy 
died. I seemed to be wandering all alone in a dark, dark country, with- 
out any hope or comfort or—or light. And then one day Hardy came, 
and was so kind and jolly and affectionate, and I was so glad of his 
kindness and cheerfulness and affection, that I—I almost thought the 
warm feeling I had for him was real, true love. He nearly thought so, 
too. But it wasn’t. Keturah knew all along that it wasn’t. She said 
it was like putting up with candle-light because one has n’t the patience 
to wait for the blessed sun. And Hardy was making the same mistake. 
He thought he was learning to forget his fairy princess that he’d been 
dreaming about for two years. He thought he was successfully drowning 
his sorrows in—in me. Yet I was only candle-light too; a poor, flicker- 
ing little candle!” 

Prince asked her, in a low voice, when she had first really known the 
truth. 

Prue hid her face. “ When I came to steal my sunshine box,” said 
she. “ For even that first time, deep down in my heart, I think I guessed 
—though it wasn’t until Melisande had asked me—asked me what she 
did ask me, that I really knew.” 

“ What did you know?” he asked gently. She hid her face. 

“T knew what it was like for the world to become suddenly all golden 
and rose-colored. I knew what it was like to go about treading upon air. 
I knew that the roses were redder, the blue sky bluer, the green things 
greener, when—when I was with you. I knew—TI knew that the feeble 
little candle-light which had been lighting my life was like black dark- 
ness when I had once come out into the glorious daylight and seen the 
sun. I knew.” 

He held her closely to his heart then, for he was beginning to know, 
too. 

“Prue—my dear—my own dear—and now? ” 

“T have no use for candles now,” said Prue. 





COMMON SENSE IN EDUCATION 
By Willard French 


- 


LippincotT’s Magazine in the desirability of vocational edu- 
cation in our public schools: that is, regular courses, in lower 
grades, in agriculture, mechanics, and home economics. 

Three distinct and most desirable results appear upon the face of 
the proposition. The boy in the country would obtain a glimpse into the 
science of farming—which our national Agricultural Department has 
made great strides in developing, at enormous expense to tax-payers— 
and would leave school with at least the knowledge that farming may 
be made something very different from the dull, profitless drudgery which 
has bent his father’s back and given the son the horrors with every 
thought that he might possibly have to be a farmer. Where to-day the 
only education he receives tempts him away from the farm, into the 
world where he can put to practical use at least a little of what he 
has learned, he would have hints and simple rudiments suggesting the 
wonderful transformation which brains and wisely expended energy can 
accomplish in the life to which he was born and where he is sorely 
needed. 

The boy in the city who is forced to leave school before he has learned 
more than a smattering of the three R’s—absolutely nothing that can help 
him along lines where he has to look for work—would have a little prac- 
tical knowledge to start with, not only helping him in the selection of 
the kind of work which attracts him, but helping him to do something 
in the field at once, instead of spending years, often, doing nothing which 
can ever be helpful to him in the future. 

The girl would leave school with a new conviction that home-making 
is a science which well repays the energy and thought expended upon it 
and can be made to yield a revenue far ahead of the pay of a shop-girl. 

And beyond the personal advantages in any one direction is the fact 
that every boy and girl would thus obtain, in school, besides the dull 
necessities which are not over-attractive, a little insight into the real 
things which make up life—whether or not they ever put them all to 
test. All of life would be better worth living to the city boy and girl if 
with the R’s they gained a little knowledge of how things grow, and why; 
and to the farmer boy and girl if they understood a little of the making 
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Pou or five years ago I made an effort to interest the readers of 
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of things. A properly rounded person should know something about 
everything, and everything about something; and it is rather astonishing, 
when one thinks of it, that with our grand school system and our mass 
of colleges not eight out of a hundred of our boys and girls are taught 
more than reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

I received several letters, following the article in LipPrncort’s, some 
commending the idea, but most inclined to ridicule it; so that it is par- 
ticularly pleasant to notice that this summer Senator Carroll S. Page, 
of Vermont, has introduced in the Senate of the United States an elab- 
orate bill to encourage and enforce just this addition. Senator Page 
also made an able speech supporting his proposition that the Federal 
Government be authorized to furnish pecuniary aid to every State which 
would include vocational education in its common-school curriculum 
and establish facilities for training teachers, ete. Before these lines 
are printed the bill will probably have passed the Senate. There is per- 
haps little prospect that it will get through the House, in its present 
complexion, yet, nevertheless, a great step has been taken. Public atten- 
tion has been officially called to the suggestion, and the idea has been 
indorsed by the Senate of the United States. 

With this encouragement, I am tempted to take up the argument 
again, in a brief way, for, after all, it is public opinion and public senti- 
ment which demand and accomplish legislation, whether or not we have 
the new fad of initiative and referendum worked into our State consti- 
tutions. What the public really wants the public will secure, in time, 
even through the regular lines of old-time, deliberate, constitutional 
legislation. 

About the value of vocational education, the idea is not a bit new. 
When Thomas Jefferson was President, along with the statement, 
“'Those who till the soil are the chosen people of God,” he tried to get 
agricultural education into schools; but people were too busy with primi- 
tive agriculture to listen. In 1862, Representative Morrill, of Vermont, 
put through Congress his Agricultural-College Bill, which was a great 
step in the right direction, and has given the country a large class of 
high-grade agricultural and mechanical colleges from which a host of 
men have graduated ; a host of men prepared to take up specialized work 
in agriculture and mechanics, the economic value of which can never be 
estimated. Our Agricultural Department has accomplished wonderful 
things, more or less in codperation with these colleges and graduates, and 
a wealth of invaluable information is contained in the pamphlets which 
are continually issued at government expense. All these pamphlets are 
free to any one who asks for them, but inspiration and instigation are 
still lacking to keep boys on the farms and get them and their fathers 
to utilize the facilities which are freely at their command. This covers 
both the victory and the failure of the agricultural college. 
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We take just pride in the census reports marking the decrease of illit- 
eracy in our land. In the last decade, for example, it fell off from 10.7 
per cent to 7.7 per cent. But the term is misleading unless we remember 
that illiteracy simply means that one cannot read or write. We must 
have a standard of citizenship higher than that before we can reduce the 
occupants of our jails, reform schools, and prisons. Only useful people 
are valuable in this world—only useful people are happy. As a matter 
of fact—and it will surprise those who have not looked into it—over 
92 per cent of our boys and girls never go beyond the elementary grades. 
Only about five per cent ever finish the high school. Less than two per 
cent enjoy a college education. Therefore, if it is desirable that the 
average boy and girl should be afforded an opportunity to know a little 
about the real things of life, a little about the important vocations to 
which they must of necessity turn for a living, these things must be 
taught them in the lower, elementary grades. It is not the fault of our 
boys and girls that they are—92 per cent of them—forced to leave school 
to earn a living before they have gone beyond the elementary grades. It 
is not their fault that they are obliged to seek employment in unskilled 
industries—and that a large proportion of them remain there all their 
lives, with constant temptations to evil in an effort to better themselves— 
because under our present system there is not, with a few exceptions, any 
place or provision for fitting them for anything better. There is no 
way in which the average child can be helped to equip himself for real 
life. If you realize this, you will help to make it imperative that some- 
thing be done to stem the tide now setting so strongly from the farm 
to the city that the farms are being deserted; something to aid the city 
boy to begin life with an equipment for a better beginning than is possible 
to-day ; something which shall bring the forces of modern science to bear 
in the making of homes for the future. 

As prospective citizens, the children of to-day deserve this, and are 
entitled to receive it. As patriotic—or even selfish—citizens, it is our 
first duty to provide it. We are expending five hundred million dollars 
a year on education. Why? Because the nation realizes the value of 
educated citizens. As tax-payers, we want a return for our money. We 
want results, the best results attainable, and at the earliest possible 
moment. We are sadly in need of more abundant supplies of farm 
products, to reduce the high cost of living. We want more highly skilled 
workers in the trades and industries, and fever vagrants and idlers and 
cheap-jacks. We want more efficient home-makers. We want the highest 
civilization attainable. And for all of this there is nothing which would 
be more directly effective than the addition, at absolutely immaterial 
expense, of vocational education in our public schools. 

If we ask for proofs of this, they are at hand. By a careful compu- 
tation, it was recently found that Minnesota was educating 99.6 per cent 
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of her coming generation to be consumers, and that only four-tenths of 
one per cent were preparing to be producers. The farms of Minnesota 
yield annually four hundred million dollars’ worth of produce, but the 
rural population of the State stood still for ten years, while the great 
farming States of Missouri and Iowa actually dropped backward in 
population. Minnesota took the hint, and in the last three years has 
established eighty high schools where agriculture, domestic science, and 
vocational occupations are taught. — 

Georgia has taken up extension work in earnest. The State now 
appropriates annually about $45,000, and the Chamber of Commerce, 
boards of education, and private individuals about $16,000 more. It is 
too new for the results to be fully developed, but they are already real. 
For a long time the corn yield of Georgia has stood at twelve bushels to 
the acre. Year before last it went up two bushels, and last year two 
bushels more. Last year, when every other southern State fell off, on 
account of the unprecedented drought, Georgia showed an increase of 
between nine and ten million bushels. In the seventh congressional dis- 
trict of Georgia, twelve hundred boys raised corn under instruction, and 
the result was fifty thousand dollars’ worth more than the average corn 
yield per acre of the State. If we would hold the rising generation on 
the soil, where they are most needed, we must teach them the power of 
proper development to make agriculture a profitable industry. 

There is no more serious problem before the American people than 
that of maintaining the equilibrium between urban and rural life, includ- 
ing as it does the maintenance of equilibrium between food production 
and consumption. We have been hugging the delusion that we were 
producing untold wealth from the never-failing resource of our great 
farms, while in reality we were only taking nature stimulants from 
virgin soil and selling them in the form of cereals. Our farmers, paying 
no attention to the science of farming, which requires the -restoration 
of the ingredients of which they have been so prodigal, find production 
less and less profitable. They pronounce farming a failure, and it is 
little wonder that their boys flock to the cities. 

Other nations have long since taken the matter in hand and have not 
only vied with us in our Agricultural Department to solve the mysteries 
of the science of agriculture, but have forced upon the farmers the infor- 
mation obtained and placed it in the curriculum of the schools. In 
Germany, for example, with an area no larger than the States of Iowa, 
Minnesota, and Missouri, and where the land has been under forced 
cultivation for centuries, the farms produce more than half as much oats, 
almost as much hops, almost as much barley, three times as much sugar, 
six times as many potatoes, and nine times as much rye as we produce in 
the entire United States. In 1907 Germany had 43,000,000 acres 
planted with wheat, rye, oats, barley, and potatoes, and harvested three 
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billion bushels. The same year we had 88,500,000 acres, more than 
twice as much land, planted with the same crops, but we harvested only 
one billion five hundred and seventy-five million bushels—hardly more 
than half as much. Now, if our farmers had obtained the same yield 
per acre as was obtained by the German farmers, we should have been 
better off by one billion four hundred million dollars in the yield of 
1907. In Germany every boy, even the sons of the Emperor, must learn 
a trade as a part of his education. 

France is the size of our three great wheat-producing States—Kansas, 
Minnesota, and North Dakota. In 1907 these three States and France 
sowed, each, 16,000,000 acres to wheat. The French farmers harvested 
325,000,000 bushels; our farmers harvested 188,000,000—only a little 
more than half as much. One hundred and thirty-seven million dollars 
more to the French farmers from precisely the same amount of land and 
the same crop! There are forty-five thousand agricultural schools in 
France. 

There is no better soil in the world than ours. There is no better 
agricultural climate than ours. But the nations of Europe raise from two 
to three times more per acre than we do, because the most productive 
thing in the world is practical intelligence properly applied. 

It rests with us to supply the necessary education if we would see our 
land truly prosperous. We have little more unoccupied land to exploit. 
We must increase the yield of our present acres or become a food-pur- 
chasing nation. The slipshod, wasteful methods which we have been 
following must be stopped or the high cost of living will overwhelm us— 
and the remedy can come only through practical education. Agriculture 
is but one of the branches which we should introduce. The benefits from 
the rest are just as obvious. 

We are taking excellent care of 1.71 per cent of our children, in 
colleges and universities. We take tolerable care of 5.31 per cent who 
go through high schools. But there are left 92 per cent who never 
pass beyond the elementary grades, the very ones who must quickly 
depend upon what they know to begin earning a living, who are practi- 
cally deprived of any possibility of obtaining hints for vocational or indus- 
trial lives. They are deprived of what the nation owes them in 
self-defense, and our standard of citizenship is lowered as the result. 

This is a question outside of politics, but not outside of patriotism. 
It is a question which affects the vital welfare of the country as no other 
can. It is a question demanding the individual attention of every man 
and woman in the country, and when it receives that attention it will 
quickly be settled for the good of all. 


° 





THE FAN 
By May Edginton 


* 


wear white satin, so we need remark no further on her preser- 

vation. Her hair was as white as the satin, and her face as soft as a 
peach. Edward, in a dinner jacket cf superlative cut, his well-preserved 
face also topped by white hair, waited below. Julia shut the bedroom 
door, and slithered gracefully forward—plump as she was, she had lost 
no grace—in her long gown. 

“You called me, Edward?” said she. 

“No, I did n’t,” said Edward ; “ but I was just going to.” 

Julia walked down upon him. Forty years ago had she not known 
just how to walk down a staircase in little white shoes! It was still 
a sweet sight. She held out her fat little arm for Edward to button 
her glove, and he buttoned it. She never forgot to flirt with him, as 
it was first intended that all good wives should flirt with their husbands. 

“Do I look nice?” she asked Edward. 

“ Beautiful, darling,” replied he. 

“Ah! Ah!” said Julia, assuming the sublimely cheeky air that was 
among the coquetries she always practised on him. “ Wait till you see 
the bill.” 

“Never mind bills on your birthday, dearest,” said Edward. 

I don’t!” cheeked Julia. Then she threw her train over her arm, 
the parlor-maid, who valeted them both a little, ran down with her mis- 
tress’s fur coat, Edward patted the fat little hand, and while she put 
the coat on, Julia showed him that she carried his birthday present to her, 
the ivory-sticked fan of exclusive design, inlaid with gold, and glittering 
all over the solid parts with hearts and lovers’ knots of rubies. This 
he had himself designed for her, and the fan-makers in Regent Street 
had carried out. the scheme. | 

“ Beautiful, beautiful fan!” cried Julia. 

The parlor-maid, opening the door for them to pass out to the motor, 
was amused. They amused her perpetually. She shut the door on 
them, and went down to the kitchen, smiling. They drove away into 
Julia’s everlasting enchantment. 

The enchantment was with dear old Edward, lover of lovers, husband 
of husbands. They drove hand in hand to the theatre—they always made 
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a point of going to the theatre on her birthday, and on to supper some- 
where very smart after—where the newest musical comedy in London 
was playing, and went into the stalls. Julia nodded radiantly to acquaint- 
ances here and there before she sat down, and let Edward help her off 
with the fur coat, his last year’s birthday present. Then she settled down 
to enjoy herself, freshly. She loved Edward, and children, and theatres, 
and music, and fur coats, and jewelled fans, and domesticity, and con- 
jugal flirtation, and everybody, and everything that Heaven had sent her 
in all her dear, smooth life. She gave the programme girl a most charm- 
ing smile when Edward bought a programme. Then they studied it to- 
gether. Then she peacocked with her fan. Then the curtain went up 
on Miss Frances Francis, the new “ Revelry ” star. 

“ Pretty thing, Edward, isn’t she?” said Julia, looking at Frances 
Francis through her opera-glasses. 

“ Prettyish, Dooly,” said Edward dispassionately. 

“Old Conservative!” murmured Julia, hiding her vain pleasure 
behind the fan. 

In the third act she made a discovery through the opera-glasses, and 
she told Edward about it. 

“ Edward, Frances Francis has a fan just like mine!” 

“ What, darling? ” 

“She has a fan just like mine, and they promised they would n’t 
make another like it.” 

“T must call in and give them a wigging.” 

“It is disgraceful!” said Julia. “I didn’t want anybody to have 
a fan like mine. That you gave me, Edward.” 

“Tt is disgraceful!” murmured Edward, looking at the stage. 

Frances Francis came down to the front to sing, and her eyes found, 
and rested upon, the old man and woman in the centre of the second row 
of the stalls. She smiled, opened her wide mouth, and sang like a canary. 
After this she looked several times at them. Julia remarked: 

“T wonder whom she is looking at? ” 

And he answered: 

“They all do it, you know—look at somebody or other.” 

“TI wasn’t born yesterday, dear,” said Julia, smiling a worldly 
smile. “I was only wondering whom she was looking at quite close 
to us.” 

It was between the third act and the last that an attendant brought 
Edward a folded note. He read it, and apologized to Julia for leaving 
her a moment or two. The “moment or two” was a quarter of an hour; 
he sat down beside her again just as the last act began. 

“ Who wanted you, Edward?” she asked. 

“ A man—in the corridor,” he replied. 

“That was very rude of him, then,” said Julia. 
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Edward apologized again, and patted her arm under cover of the 
dimness. She was quite happy, in spite of the plagiarism in fans. 

They came out, met acquaintances in the foyer, and stopped to say 
how good the lyrics were and Frances Francis quite a dear. By the time 
they came into the street a long string of vehicles was waiting, and their 
own car had drawn a few yards away, quite close to the stage door. 
As they reached it, the new star left the theatre. They were quite close. 
Julia was looking kindly at her; she looked at Julia’s husband. It was 
a look that the wife caught at, and gasped at, before the actress entered 
her brougham and was driven away. The look flared out a sudden reve- 
lation of-—— 

What? .. . The fam ... ? The note... ? The 
leek. 6 s i? 

Husband and wife entered their car, Edward guarding Julia’s skirt. 
They went to Claridge’s, and had one of the perfect suppers that 
Claridge’s can give, with a bottle of Georges Goulet, because Edward 
noted that Julia looked pale. The right fizz would stimulate her, said 
Edward, looking across at her with affection. She, on the verge of 
shipwreck, ate her supper and drank the champagne. He toasted her: 
“Many happy returns of the day!” 

“Thank you, Neddy,” said Julia placidly. “I drink to you, my 
dear boy.” 

She drank. The cup was gall so bitter that it might have killed her. 
Yet though the surprise and grief of her suspicion were very dreadful, 
her virtue was not shocked. Whatever happened, she had no upbraiding; 
for she was not born yesterday, and she knew something of men, having 
flirted so assiduously and ardently with one for nearly forty years. . 

They went home. “Happy birthday, Dooly?” asked Edward, giving 
himself a whisky and soda in the dining-room. She looked at him and 
replied, with barely a moment’s consideration, “A beautiful birthday, 
Neddy!” She never set a standard for men; women were much stronger 
than men. Looking at him, she could hardly help a smile, though almost 
she could not help a cry. Her sorrow for him was so great that she had 
none yet for herself. 

Standards? She had considered Edward to be above standards, and 
she had never ceased to flirt nicely with him all these years. And she 
had never given herself too easily, never let him know how she ached 
for him, never made any of the mistakes. 

She trailed upstairs, and put the fan away with her jewels in her 
jewel-case. She did not hate it. 

It was the next morning that she went to his wardrobe after he 
had departed for the City, and took out the dinner jacket. In-the pocket 
she found a crumpled note, which she read anxiously, as a mother might 
probe into the moral shortcomings of her child, for its good. 

Vou, XCIII.—87 
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Teddy, old thing, the fan’s A 1. I was bent on having one same 
as you said you were giving her for her birthday. Glad I made you tell 
me. There ’ll be a bill from Adéle for you soon. Settle it dreckly it’s 
sent, or I can’t have anything else there. Come round and see me now, 
if you like. F. F. 


Julia dropped the note back, and put the jacket on its hanger. Then 
she sat down, laid her arms on Edward’s dressing-table, and her white 
head upon them. She spent a long morning trembling and thinking. 
Sometimes she was quiet; sometimes her soul flamed up, and she was 
scorched and shaken, and aching for Edward, for whole rights, for entire 
possession. Aching at sixty still for this, for real women never grow old, 
or tired of having or tired of giving, and she was woman as greedy for 
everlasting love as the Creator has made her. 

She thought of her children and his, who had grown up and away 
from her—departed as children do, leaving their mothers looking after 
them, fond and futile. Thus she had looked, fond and futile, alone again 
as a virgin save for Edward, and her thoughts of them. Her thoughts 
were not of the men and the women, but always of the babies they had 
been, little things tender and troublous, whose hands cling, and whose 
lips kiss, and whose feet cannot stray. For their natural desertion the 
possession of Edward had always compensated. Edward was her own 
always: her first, her real, her perpetual baby. . . . “Oh, God! 
God! God! God! Help me!” prayed Julia at the dressing-table. 

But she came down to lunch. 

Afterwards she walked in the Park, met her friend Mrs. John Hab- 
berton, and wheeled the conversation round to Frances Francis. Mrs. 
John said, with a shrug, that of course it was the usual thing. The girl’s 
talent was not tremendous, but she had found a backer. She had a 
flat in Queen Anne Street—did Julia know ?—and an electric brougham, 
and all the usual evidences. Mrs. John’s nice little Julia did n’t know 
half of what werit on in this wicked old world! 

Julia went home and dressed for dinner, choosing her gown carefully. 
But she was sixty, and Frances Francis not a day over twenty-five, and 
Julia knew the balance of that. 

Edward came in harassed. He said, on her inquiries, that it had 
been a bad day in Threadneedle Street for him; he had had a’ bad time 
for a month, in fact. 

He had not told Dooly. 

No, no. Why should he worry Dooly? But as a matter of fact—— 

The matter of fact hung through dinner, but came with dessert. 
When, with the final exit of the parlor-maid, Julia could press inquiries, 
to which none knew the answers better than herself, Edward’s answers 
were (a) that the markets had never wabbled so much in his recollection. 
(b) Yes, doubtless she was surprised, for women never understood these 
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things, however intelligently they might try to follow their men’s 
progress through the financial columns. (c) No, no. She really need 
think no more about it; he had mentioned the matter merely to explain 
his worried appearance. (d) Yes, of course things would pick up again. 

“Tt is astonishing how very little money really matters between you 
and me, my dear,” said she. 

Edward did not look at her. 

“Let us have coffee in my room,” said Julia presently. 

He rose and held open the door for her. When he had come through, 
too, she waited for him, and put her arm into his; so they walked close 
together upstairs to the first landing, where was the delightful little 
sitting-room Julia called her boudoir, furnished all in black and rose, 
and everything old enough to be mellow. The parlor-maid, still amused, 
served coffee and retired. Husband and wife sat side by side on a couch 
in front of the fire. 

“Did you ask about the fan?” said Julia, sipping her coffee. 

He hesitated a moment before he answered: “ Yes, I did, Dooly ;” 
but in spite of the hesitation his glibness over it cut her like a sword. 

“ And they said?” 

“ Oh, excuses, you know, my dear. I couldn’t get anything out of ’em. 
I dropped it.” He leaned down and brushed the hearth. 

“T should like to ask Miss Frances Francis where she got hers.” 

“T hope you won’t do anything so absurd, my dear,” said Edward, 
looking up, red-faced with the heat of the fire. 

“No, dear,” replied Julia. “I am not likely to.” 

She handed him her coffee-cup to put down. After a few minutes’ 
pause had fallen between them, she looking into the fire, and he absently 
at the toe of her suéde slipper resting on the fender-rail, he coughed away 
something in his throat and volunteered: “ Would you like another fan, 
my dear—exclusively your own?” 

What Julia wanted exclusively for her own was her man. This bribe, 
this atonement, this conscience money, cut at her heart like his glibness 
over the lie about the Regent Street fan-makers had done. She crossed 
one cold quivering hand over the other on her lap, and answered placidly: 

“No, Neddy; not another fan this time, I think. I am a vain old 
woman to mind at all, aren’t 1?” 

He regarded her with a new reflectiveness, it seemed to her. 

“Old?” he repeated. “Old? . . . We’re neither of us so young 
as we were, are we?” 

She knew that he did not recognize that she was one of the real women 
who never grow old. After a small cough to get the ache from her 
throat, she asked, “ Shall I sing to you, Neddy?” 

“Yes, do, my dear,” said Edward. 

She crossed the room, opened her piano, and chose a song. 
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“T hear you calling me. 
You called me when the moon had veiled her light, 
Before I went from you into the night; 
I came—do you remember ?—back to you 
For one last kiss beneath the kind stars’ light.” 


Only five years ago she had been able to sing that effectively. Now she 
surrendered the high notes. But she sang very truly and sweetly. Ed- 
ward came over and turned the leaves for her attentively, as usual. 


“T hear you calling me. 
And oh, the ringing gladness of your voice! 
The words that made my longing heart rejoice 
You spoke—do you remember?—and my heart . . 


And here she suddenly remembered that Frances Francis sang last 
night, and that she need not surrender her top notes for many years to 
come. After this crossed her mind, she would not have sung again. 
For the first time in her life she feared and hated the almanac. She 
looked up at Edward, and said: 

“That ’s getting beyond me. But it’s pretty, isn’t it? I hear you 
calling, Edward, often, before you speak to me. If you only mean to 
call, I hear.” 

He did not answer, but stood with his hands in his jacket pockets. 
She saw him find a ball of paper there, pull it out, and recognize it. She 
recognized it, too. Edward walked to the fire and dropped the paper in. 

A very sad night fell upon Julia. 

For the first time she realized that Edward might be a stranger to 
her. She wondered how many women were married to strangers; how 
many knew their husbands at all; how many believed; how many were 
betrayed. She said nothing, though. She was not born yesterday, and 
she knew that if she could not hold him without speaking, she had 
lost him. 

But sixty has the one advantage of its ripe experience over twenty-five, 
and two days later she met him at dinner with a sort of radiant secret 
expressed in her pink face. The secret came out with the final exit of 
Simmons, the parlor-maid, from her table duties. Julia, folding her fat 
little hands in her lap, said: 

“ Neddy is going to be very cross.” And she laughed confidently. 

“What about, dearest?” he asked. 

She trailed round to him. 

“ Neddy, my dear, I have sold the car.” 

“The car?” 

“ My little one, that you gave me. And I have sent Williams away. 
It will be one less expense for you in these bad days you’re having.” 

“ But—darling—I—I—I——” 
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“TI did n’t tell you before I did it, because I thought you would try 
to stop me. I want to help you, my boy. What’s the use to a man of a 
greedy wife? And it doesn’t matter a scrap about the car, Edward. A 
wheelbarrow would do—if you ’d ride in it with me.” 

He played with his fruit, and said: “But, Dooly . . . you— 
you ’re a good girl. And I want you to have a car, and everything else 
you ’d like——” 

“TJ will do without it this year, any way. Men,” said she artlessly, 
“have so many expenses that we know nothing about.” 

And she put her arms around his neck and kissed him. Her arms 
chained him, her kiss was a cruelty, and each word a separate stab. She 
watched him quiver under this as a mentor may watch a naughty child, 
praying for its penitence. The evening dragged away till they retired 
for the night. She undressed sorrowfully, and her remote eyes gazed into 
past and future. Edward came in when she was in bed; he tucked her 
up, and said: 

“ Dooly, I feel I’m not going to sleep to-night. I won’t disturb you; 
I’m going to stay in the dressing-room.” 

“Oh, my dear!” said Julia. 

He stood by her bedside, his hands in his pockets, rocking on his heels 
a little and not looking at her. 

“Could n’t I make you sleep if you stayed here? If I kiss your 
eyelids?” said she, very quietly, but looking at him with penetrating 
eyes. “That might send you to sleep.” 

She opened her arms, but Edward said almost harshly : 

“T think Ill stay in the dressing-room, old girl.” 

She let him go, keeping her tears till the door had closed behind him. 
Then she raged into her pillow, and wept and trembled. She was robbed, 
and she could have killed the robber, but the experience of sixty made for 
subtler work. When she was quieter she listened, and thought she heard 
him softly pacing his floor. Her maternity yearned to comfort him, and 
her passion hungered for him, but she was wiser than that. 

The next evening he brought her roses when he came in, and said as 
he gave them to her: 

“ Simmons looks as if she ’*d been crying.” 

“ She has, I am afraid, my dear,” replied Julia. 

“Can we do anything for her?” 

“She is crying because she is leaving us. I gave her notice this 
morning.” 

“ You ’re getting rid of Simmons? ” 

“ An expensive servant like Simmons is really unnecessary, my dear. 
We don’t entertain so very much.” 

“ Dooly—I—I—like you to have good servants to save you trouble.” 

“ Simmons shall go, Edward. As I said yesterday, you must have so 
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many expenses that I don’t understand, and I want to help you meet 
them.” 

Julia was very steady. He began to stammer something—anything 
—nothing. 

“The car and Williams and Simmons will make a difference. And 
in other ways I can help you. My dear, you talk of saving me trouble by 
giving me maids, and no trouble is so big as that of seeing you worn out 
and worried over—business affairs.” 

She wiped away with her handkerchief two tears whose import he did 
not dream of, and added somewhat brokenly but very steadfastly: 

“The Lord has given me the best, dearest, and faithfullest boy for 
a husband, and what does anything else matter?” 

He scarcely looked at her, and talked very little. Presently he said: 

“T have to go out this evening.” 

And she, knowing his errand, replied: 

“Shall you be late?” 

“T think so. I will sleep in the dressing-room.” 

He came in about one o’clock. She heard him go softly through 
to the dressing-room. She wept again, because she had whipped her child, 
and because she wanted her husband. 

Edward seemed to have several bad days in Threadneedle Street after 
this. She commented on his harassed look, and was tenderly certain that 
times were hard. So, quarter day occurring, she came to him to return 
half her dress allowance. 

“ My boy is always too generous, and I can dress on half what I’ve 
had quite well. Take these bills back—to please me.” 

“My God!” he said rather thickly. “ Dooly, I—you’re a dear, 
good girl, and I—I don’t want you to suffer in any way for—for——” 

“ Helping you is n’t suffering, my dear.” 

“Youre to keep it. Things are n’t so bad.” 

“ But I see they are, by your face.” 

“ Keep the money, Dooly, and spend it just as usual.” 

“T’ll spend it on the housekeeping, then.” 

And in divers ways for weeks after she let him know that she did, | 
and the expenditure of every cent of that pin-money was a separate 
humiliation to him. Often he slept in his dressing-room, it being easier 
not to face her in the intimate conjugal privacy. The roses he brought 
her from habit, now, were never wastefully worn, but kept in water to 
decorate his dinner-table. “ We mustn’t have two florist’s bills,” 
said Julia. At which he, who had had large florist’s bills of late, tried to 
laugh. 

Julia fought. 

They must be silent fights, these; maps and manceuvres secret. She 
was kinder and sweeter than ever to Edward after each bad day in 
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Threadneedle Street. When she had dressed for dinner each evening she 
always carried her fan with her, and used it before the drawing-room fire, 
while he looked on. Several evenings that month he had to go out, 
without her, on business. She stayed in, knowing perfectly well all about 
his business. She went on giving dear little dinner parties to her own 
and Edward’s friends, and she said to them all that she was always just 
the happiest wife alive. On this the women frequently told her, with 
sincerity, that they envied her the possession of such a husband as 
Edward. 

Julia used to laugh and pat their shoulders, and say to them each, 
singly, “I am sure you need not; my dear!” Her dears never saw what 
lay behind that. 

Then she went one autumn afternoon to Mrs. John Habberton’s, and 
Mrs. John said, over the tea-cups: 

' ©You’ve heard of the latest theatrical engagement?” 

Julia, beneath a new hat, gave a negative. 

“ Frances Francis to the Earl of Lulward, who only came of age last 
week,” said Mrs. John. “The news crept round this morning, and 
they ’re to be married to-morrow, before his family, who are in Scotland, 
get to hear of it. It seems quite dreadful—a girl like that!” 

“She is a very pretty girl,” said Julia, “and they always have such 
sweet manners.” 

Mrs. John turned her eyes upward. 

“ Darling old Julia!” she cried. “Sweet innocent! I really don’t 
think you know the things that happen in the world.” 

“T am so glad I don’t, dear,” replied Julia fastidiously, “if they 
are horrid.” ' 

The butler brought in the first evening paper. 

“TI told him I wanted it,” said Mrs. John. “Here you are! En- 
gagement . . . look at the head-lines . . . and a new photo- 
graph of her already. How busy people must be! ” 

“May I look?” said Julia, taking the paper. She appeared to read 
a brief but remarkably complete and favorable biography of Miss Frances 
Francis, while Mrs. John poured out more tea. Then she quoted aloud: 
“¢« . . « and is giving up her profession on her marriage to Lord 
Lulward.’ ” 

“Sod I,” said Mrs. John, “if he had that lovely place in Scotland, 
and the villa on Lake Como or somewhere, and the hunting-box in 
Berkshire, and 4 

When they had reached the end of Lord Lulward’s eligibilities, Julia 
left, to take a taxi home. It was six o’clock, and Edward would be in 
soon. She summoned the nice parlor-maid, whose day was not yet over, 
and inquired of her, while she took off her hat and coat: 

“ Simmons, have you suited yourself yet?” 
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“ Not yet, m’m,” replied Simmons. 

“ Will you remain on with me?” said Julia. 

Simmons beamed upon her, and, wishing to make thank-offering unto 
the Lord, Julia chose two hat-pins from her jewel-case and gave them 
to the maid. Then her soft hair was dressed, and her visiting toilette 
taken off, and a “little” purple rest gown that had lain between sachets 
of indefinable scents put on. 

“ You will have to lay the table,” she reminded Simmons. 

“T’m going, m’m,” replied Simmons. 

“ Leave the door ajar,” said Julia. 

Simmons went, leaving the door ajar. 

It was Edward for whom Julia listened. The peach was back in her 
cheek, the joy in her eye. The fire that had tormented her soul died 
down, and only the half dreadful anticipation of his coming kept it 
smouldering. She heard his key in the lock, at half-past six, and his 
slow entry. It was a very slow entry. She knew why. Never mind. 
She slipped off her couch, and, pattering to the head of the stairs, looked 
over. He was shedding his coat in the hall; he came forward with slow 
movements, and looked out ahead half dazedly. He heard Julia’s voice, 
straight from her thrilled heart, cry down to him: 

“You called me, Edward?” 

“No,” he jerked, looking up. “No. But I was just going to.” 

Then she ran down. Edward, dull and sore, watched her little purple 
feet, below the purple rest-gown, coming. She reached him. 

“You look tired, my boy.” 

“T’ve had a hardish day,” he replied. 

This Threadneedle Street once more! Again she could hardly help 
a smile, though almost she could not help a cry, and she was so sorry for 
him that she had no sorrow for herself. 

“Come into my room and rest before you go to dress.” 

Edward followed her to the black and rose room, on the first landing, 
and they sat side by side on the sofa full of cushions, only the fire 
lighting them. They were silent. First she stroked his hand with 
sympathy for—Threadneedle Street. Then he turned very slowly, and 
gave her such a memorable kiss as made her glad she had been to hell 
to get it. 

“T am beastly tired, Dooly,” he said. 

“ Put your head here,” said she, hungry and thirsty, crazy like a girl 
for her lover, and a mother whose arms have been empty. 

“ Here” was her shoulder. Edward put his head down. Julia drew 
it to her, and kept her arms round him. If he could have seen her 
face, it would have shocked him; and if she could have seen it, it would 
have shocked herself. Her breast was the pillow of pillows, filled with 
the perfume of infinite rest. He turned his head against it presently, 
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and she felt his lips press her through the thin silk. A bridal thrill ran 
through her and made her sigh. 

“ What is it, love?” said Edward. 

“T was just remembering. You did that once before when——” 

“When?” 

“The first night we were married. And you came in—and I was 
frightened of you. And you saw I was frightened, being a nice, clever 
young man, and you said, ‘I’m beastly tired, Dooly, and my head aches.’ 
So of course I was so busy trying to make your head better, that I forgot 
about being frightened. A woman is never afraid of a man when he’s ill. 
He’s just her baby then. But it was clever of you to guess it.” 

“What memories women have got!” said Edward heavily. “That 
was thirty-six years ago.” 

“ And you sat down and put your head on my shoulder, and then 
you kissed me like to-night.” 

“Dooly, have the thirty-six years been quite happy?” 

“TI am the happiest woman alive,” replied Julia. 

“If I’ve made you pretty happy for thirty-six years, then, I—have n’t 
done so badly—have I?” 

“You have done very well, my dear, thank you,” said Julia stead- 
fastly. 

And he saw protruding from the flat pocket of her gown her birthday 
fan. He drew it out, his head still on her shoulder, and snapped it 
with one hand against his knee. She feigned little cries of rage, so crazy 
with joy that she might have fainted. 

“T shall design another for you,” said Edward. “That one isn’t 
nearly nice enough. And, besides, they—they copied it.” 

She did not humble him by a single word. 

But later, perhaps in the dark privacy of their room, it was hers, was 
it not, to lay bare her grief, her wrong, her scar—to cry: “I found you 
out; I know you, your lapse, your faithlessness, your robberies from me 
for her; but see, I condone and forgive . . .”? 

Good God, no! 

She let well alone. 
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not the frank destitution of a slum, but the galling, genteel 

grind that comes to the family of a conscientious clergyman who 
is trying to support four children and the dignity of his position on six 
hundred dollars a year. The famous Chancellor McNutt had visited 
Warrentown, and of course was entertained at the Presbyterian par- 
sonage. The morning after the chancellor left, Charlie noted an un- 
usual bareness of the breakfast table. 

“ Why has n’t anybody got an egg this morning?” he inquired. His 
mother turned the question aside, but his sister, three years older than 
he, was a source of enlightenment. 

“We can’t afford it,” she told him when they went out to play. “I 
heard Mamma say the chancellor’s being here had run up bills something 
awful, and we’d got to ’conomize.” 

“ What ’s ’conomize?” asked Charlie. 

“Tt ’s—it’s doin’ without things you want,” explained his sister. 

“Why?” persisted the practical boy. 

“?Cause you can’t get ’em, stupid! ” said the girl. 

Charlie pondered the question for some moments in silence. At 
length he announced, as a czar or a supreme court might hand down a 
decree: 

“ When I’m a man, I ’m going to have everything I want.” 

“You can’t, unless you ’re rich,” returned his sister. 

“1’m going to be rich,” said Charlie. 

Probably he forgot this childish announcement the hour after it was 
made, but the incident was typical. Always his healthy lust for the good 
things of life was checked and thwarted by this leg-rope of poverty. As 
Charlie grew older, he added a little to the family income, but not 
enough ‘to stretch the rope very much, He worked in vacations, and 
sometimes he had a “ paying job” even while attending school. He grad- 
uated from high school, and then struck, refusing to spend any further 
time on educational matters, or to be inveigled into what his father 
called the “learned professions.” Since the lad had decided on a busi- 
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ness career, the good clergyman was determined it should be as genteel 
a one as possible; and after some months of negotiation, he informed 
Charlie that he was to go to Chicago and “take a position” in the 
Hennepin National Bank. 

The “ position ” was that of a bell-hop, a job no whit more dignified 
than that which bears the name in any hotel. The wages were so low 
that the youngster had to draw on his summer’s savings to pay board 
and room rent. After six or eight months, he was promoted to the rank 
of messenger. His salary was raised a little—enough that one trained 
in the country-preacher school of economy could live on it—but it left 
no surplus for the satisfaction of Charlie’s healthy young desires. He 
was constantly in sight of great wealth, yet he could not afford Sunday 
dinner at a good restaurant. He walked amid marble and mahogany 
all day, and retired to a tiny third-floor bedroom at night. Worst of all, 
his work did not suit him. It seemed petty and piffling; not at all the 
sort of “man’s job” he craved. Perhaps it is no wonder that he began 
to get morose. 

“ How do you like your job?” inquired one of his schoolmates, who 
had come to the city on a visit. 

“Tt would be all right, if they ’d give a man something worth while 
to do, and pay him for doing it,” answered Charlie sourly. 

After a year or so as messenger, Charlie was made transit clerk. He 
felt no gratitude, as he had at his former promotion. He was beginning 
to wonder whether any place in the bank was worth while—at least, any 
place that he was likely to reach—and to tell himself that it would serve 
the management right if he robbed the old joint. A few weeks after 
entering on his new duties, he was called to the president’s office. 

The Hennepin National Bank was not only a prosperous commercial 
institution, but its president was a sort of walking clearing-house of the 
dirty financial politics of the State. He handled the money which made 
laws, rendered decisions, and generally did much of the work which the 
people, in their innocence, paid legislators, judges, and governors to 
attend to. The legislature of Illinois was in session just then, and some 
of the inspired financiers always to be found in that body had devised a 
“cinch bill ” which was calculated to make the corporations sweat blood 
—unless they preferred to do their perspiring in cash. They had raised 
the money, turned it over to the president of the bank, and he was 
preparing to send it to Springfield by Charlie, without letting the lad 
know what he was doing. Charlie was told that he was to take certain 
documents to a certain state senator, who would meet him at a certain 
hotel at a certain hour. The documents were contained in a small satchel, 
carefully sealed, which the president handed him herewith. He must 
be very careful, and report immediately on his return. 

Any other employee in the bank would have put two and two together, 
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and figured the sum; but, in spite of his keen brain and souring temper, 
Charlie was one of the most unsophisticated lads in the state. He went 
to the appointment with Senator Ransom in utter ignorance of its mean- 
ing. This blissful state lasted about two minutes. 

“ Well, kid, did you bring the kale? ” demanded the forthright states- 
man. 

“T brought the documents,” said Charlie with dignity. 

“ Documents?” quoted the senator. “Good name for ’em. Let’s 
have ’em.” 

“T want a receipt,” said Charlie, who had not been told that this 
first principle of sound banking should be omitted when dealing with 
affairs of state. 

“Receipt!” exploded Senator Ransom. It was the last printable 
remark he made for five minutes, though talking busily all the time. 
Charlie paled, then flushed, but he did not have Scotch blood for nothing. 
He stood his ground, the more firmly since he had begun to see the sort 
of transaction in which he was engaged. At last the senator wrote a 
receipt, stipulating that Charlie was not to leave the room with it until 
the satchel was opened and the “documents” verified. Ransom broke 
the seals, unlocked the little valise, and plucked out a handful of bills. 

“ Documents!” he snorted as he counted them. “ Government docu- 
ments—say, by thunder, that’s good! All right, kid, you can go!” 

Charlie went, boiling with the righteous wrath which comes only to 
those who are sorry they have resisted temptation. Then and there, he 
vowed he would resist no longer. He was working in a den of thieves, 
he told himself, and he might as well have a share of the loot. Before 
his train reached Chicago, Charlie had resolved to rob the bank. 

His first act on reaching the city was to write to his father, en- 
closing Ransom’s receipt, sealed in a separate envelope. He said nothing 
of the mission on which he had been, but asked his father to keep the 
enclosure for him, in a place where it would be absolutely safe, and yet 
available when wanted. This letter mailed, Charlie reported at the bank. 
Ransom’s story had preceded him—on the long-distance telephone. 

“You took a receipt from Ransom?” asked the president mildly. 

“ Yes,” said Charlie sullenly. 

“Let me have it,” said the president. 

“T prefer to keep it,” said Charlie. 

“Do you mean to blackmail me?” shouted the president. 

“No,” said Charlie, who had not thought of blackmail till that 
moment ; “ but I’m going to keep the receipt.” 

Threats, arguments, and persuasion were useless. Charlie’s native 
stubbornness was well nigh invincible in itself; besides which, he had 
the stronger position, and knew it. The president knew it even better. 
The cinch bill had been rather popular; he—the president—was not 
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popular; and then, there were the newspapers. Charlie went back to 
his nominal work as transit clerk, and his serious task of studying the art 
of bank-robbery. 

For the first time since coming to the city, he had a task which ap- 
pealed to the latent inventiveness of his nature. He was to rob that 
bank without getting caught. His position gave him no opportunity to 
cover the theft by juggling books. The world was so netted with extra- 
dition treaties that there was no longer a chance to steal and run away. 
If he were suspected of the robbery, he would be watched for months, 
perhaps for years, after the crime; therefore, he must find a hiding-place 
for his plunder which would baffle all the wit and persistence that the 
bank could turn against him. For all his study, the problem seemed 
unanswerable; until, by accident, he heard of the B. & Y. railroad’s 
method of disposing of unclaimed baggage. 

All trunks, handbags, suit-cases, and the like, which their owners do 
not claim, are stored in a central warehouse for four years. At the end 
of that time they are sold at auction. Baggage lost in August of one 
year is sold in the same month, four years later. It is never opened— 
at least, it is supposed never to be opened. The moment Charlie learned 
of this system, he saw a hiding-place ready to his hand, and started to 
prepare for the great event. He went out to Warrentown one Saturday 
afternoon, carrying with him his big, cheap suit-case. Coming back 
next day, he stopped at one of the never-closing second-hand shops on 
South Clark Street, and bought a smaller, better bag of the same sort. 
He put this inside the big one, carried it to his room, and stored it at 
the bottom of his trunk without any one knowing he had it. The first 
step was taken. 

The next did not follow for some months. He was embarking on an 
enterprise that would take four years in any event, so there was no 
occasion for hurry. After a time, he began doing some of the work that 
usually falls to an assistant teller, though promotion was delayed, owing 
to the president’s hostility. One of his tasks was to help make up ship- 
ments of money to country banks and commercial institutions in small 
towns. It was exactly the schooling he needed for his intended crime. 
One Saturday, just before his vacation, he slipped a package of one 
hundred-dollar bills out of such a shipment, and substituted a dummy 
package of identical appearance which he had prepared some weeks 
before. The money was sent out, apparently correct, and Charlie, with 
ten thousand dollars in his pocket, went back to his boarding-house to 
carry out the rest of his carefully matured plan. 

He dug the second-hand suit-case from the bottom of his trunk, and 
put the stolen bills inside it. With them he placed a cheap second-hand 
overcoat which he had bought the previous spring. Using his left hand, 
that no wonted trick of lettering might betray him, he scratched the 
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initials “ E. J. B.” on both sides of the bag, strapped and locked it care- 
fully, and put it inside his larger suit-case, along with a few clothes. 
Then, bidding his landlady good-by for two weeks, he went down to the 
depot, dropping the suit-case key in the river by the way. He had 
bought his ticket to Warrentown two days before. Now he stepped into 
the lavatory carrying one suit-case, and came out a moment later with 
two. He left the larger of these at the parcel-room, bought a ticket 
on the B. & Y. forty miles away, and checked the suit-case containing 
the money on this ticket. Then he tore ticket and baggage-check to bits, 
and scattered them among half a dozen cuspidors, redeemed his lawful 
property from the parcel-room, and went on to Warrentown, flushed with 
an excitement which his parents put down to the joy of vacation, and 
which certainly had no resemblance to the hangdog nervousness usually 
assumed to accompany one’s first venture in crime. 

On Monday the storm broke at the bank. Word arrived that the 
shipment was ten thousand dollars short. Detectives were summoned, 
the express company was called in consultation; within an hour, figura- 
tively speaking, the bank was standing on its head. Suspicion turned at 
once to the men who had put up the money. The teller was present, 
and stood his grilling unharmed. Charlie was absent, which itself seemed 
an incriminating circumstance. Instead of sending for the young man 
to come back, and having him watched all the way, the president lost 
his head, and insisted on immediate arrest. The officer arrived with a 
warrant just as Charlie and his father were setting out on a fishing trip. 

For an instant the lad almost fainted under the strain; then the 
sturdy stock in him rallied, and his anger at the sight of his father’s dis- 
tress stood him in good stead. He cursed the officer and the bank in 
language most unbecoming to a minister’s son, and came back surly and 
defiant. They sweated him for hours, but wholly without success. He 
told his story in straightforward fashion, flatly refused to repeat it, and 
answered threat with threat and bluff with bluff till his questioners were 
glad to give.themselves, if not their victim, a rest. 

“ He isn’t guilty,” said the detective who had conducted the illegal 
but searching examination. “ You’d better square it with him, or he 
may make trouble.” 

“ Square nothing! ” snapped the president. “He’s guilty, and I’m 
going to send him to the pen!” 

It was very ill-timed bravado. The president had guessed rightly— 
thereby vindicating the old proverb about setting a thief to catch a 
thief—but guessing at guilt and proving it are very different matters. 
Charlie demanded to be brought to trial. The district attorney delayed 
until Charlie, who by this time was out on bail, went to the bank presi- 
dent, and gave him his choice between letting the case come to trial at 
once and having the story of his Springfield venture published in all the 
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newspapers, with a facsimile of the receipt for a clincher. The presi- 
dent blustered—and yielded. The result was foredoomed. When the 
prosecution had finished its case, the judge ordered the jury to find a 
verdict of not guilty. Charlie left the court-room, knowing that he was 
free for all time from any legal punishment, and that if he could redeem 
his baggage next day, all the bank could do would be to bring civil suit 
for recovery. 

It was an exhilarating situation, but Charlie did not lose his head. 
He had nearly four years to wait for the reward of his ingenuity, and 
during that time it was necessary to live. He had already decided to go 
west. His mother cried tears of joy over his vindication; his father 
gave him much good advice. Charlie dried the tears with kisses, remem- 
bered the advice that he might be sure of never following it, and started ° 
west the afternoon of his acquittal. He landed in a strange town with 
two dollars in his pocket. It was no time for picking and choosing. 
After a short and unsuccessful tour of the wholesale district in search of 
some job where experience and references would not be needed, Charlie 
came where some Italian laborers were digging a trench in the street. 
He approached, and asked for work. 

“Tell it to the captain,” answered the shift boss roughly, indicating 
a gray-bearded man on the sidewalk near by. Charlie repeated his 
request. The gray-bearded man gave him a quick look, and shook his 
head. 

“T’ve no kid-glove jobs,” he said. 

“T have n’t asked you for any,” retorted Charlie. “I said work, any 
kind.” 

The Captain gave him a longer and more respectful ‘look. “I’ve 
heard that tale before, mony a time,” he said at length, “ but if ye mean 
business, there ’s a shovel.” 

Charlie picked up the shovel. 

He worked three weeks in the digging gang. The first day was hard 
on his strong but untrained muscles; the next three days were unmiti- 
gated torture. Then his sinews began to harden to the task, and he got 
on better. Discomfort as well as natural ingenuity urged him to use his 
wits. At the end of the first week, he made a suggestion to the shift boss, 
who brushed it aside. Charlie waited for the Captain, made the same 
suggestion to him, and saw it adopted immediately. When the imme- 
diate work was over, Captain Deming called the lad to the little shack 
which bore the proud title of “ office.” 

“Me lad,” he said, “ ye’ve got something in ye. Ye’ve got pluck, 
an’ brains, an’ an education. How do ye come to be working with wops 
on a sewer gang?” 

“ How does a man with the title of Captain come to be bossing wops 
on a sewer gang?” retorted Charlie. 
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“ Very well put,” said the Scotchman calmly. “ We’ll take the ques- 
tions in order. Mine comes first, ye ken.” 

There was no answer to logic of this sort. Charlie told his story. 

“ An’ so,” said the Scot, “they could n’t send ye to prison, but they 
could spoil your chances of a job. Well, maybe ye ’ve got a better one. 
As for your question, laddie, I lost my ship, an’ that’s something ye 
don’t get the chance to do twice, especially when the owners have been 
a wee bit savin’ on insurance. Ye’re startin’ life again at twenty-two, 
perhaps; an’ I had to start again when past fifty. Would ye like an 
easier job?” 

“17d like one that paid better.” 

“Ye shall have both,” said Captain Deming. 

Charlie was made time-keeper on Deming’s next sub-contract. This 
work lasted eight weeks, and was finished barely in time to move to 
another job. At this second removal, a languid gentleman, who had 
accompanied Charlie on his westward trip and kept him in sight ever 
since, went back to Chicago, and reported that it was both a shame and 
a waste of time to harass the young man further. The bank president 
swore viciously, but accepted the report. 

Charlie did not realize that he had been harassed. He knew he was 
shadowed, but he had been much too busy to worry about it. The rough 
work of city-building attracted him #3 much as banking had repelled 
him. The boy who had growled under his breath at the first sign of 
overtime in the bank now was acting as gang foreman by day and keeping 
his employer’s simple books by night. The bitterness which he had 
absorbed in an uncongenial task was wearing away. His wages had been 
raised again, and just before Christmas he sent his father a hundred 
dollars. He came away from the post-office window telling himself it 
was the best value he had ever received for money, when a new thought 
struck the smile from his face. 

The money he had sent was clean money, honestly earned; and he 
knew the pleasure and relief it would bring. What if it had not been 
clean? What if it had been part of the loot now reposing in the un- 
claimed suit-case at the B. & Y. storehouse? Would he dare offer that 
to his parents? Would he have the hardihood to seek to lessen their 
cares with stolen money? They would rather starve than touch it, if 
they knew what it was. He could not give them an unfairly gained dollar 
without cheating them, without abusing their splendid confidence in their 
son. Charlie had spent the better part of a year convincing himself 
that it was fair to rob a scoundrel like the president of the Hennepin 
National Bank; but to cheat and lie to his parents—that was another 
matter. 

He went back to his gang of Italians, who had learned to like him, 
and to whom he could now patter a little of their own tongue. Captain 
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Deming found him there a little later, driving on the work with con- 
centrated energy. which roused better efforts from the men than any 
mere slave-driving could hope to attain. 

“T’m thinkin’ ye like this better than the bank,” said the Scot, 
after some minutes of companionable silence. 

“T like my boss better,” said Charlie. Both men blushed, and felt 
awkward at the unexpected remark, but it added to the store of their 
friendship. 

Twice more Charlie had been able to suggest improvements that saved 
time and money. When Captain Deming went to his fourth sub-contract 
he took Charles Peel along as partner. The young man’s share in the 
venture was small—the accumulated wages of a few months—but it 
spurred him to still heartier efforts. When the work was finished, he 
had nearly a thousand dollars in profits. 

On their way to cash the checks which paid for the last section of 
the work, they passed a savings bank. Its doors were closed, two stout 
policemen stood guard on the steps, and on the sidewalk below eddied a 
little throng of depositors, with hopeless misery in every face. 

“ Bank broke, eh?” said Charlie. 

“Bank robbed, ye’d better say,” exclaimed Deming hotly. Charlie 
started at the phrase, but the Captain went on speaking. “I’ve had 
the story from them that know, and it’s two fine gentlemen ought to be 
wearin’ stripes. Yon bank’s been fair looted.” 

Charlie made no answer. He left his companion at the first oppor- 
tunity, went to his room, locked himsef in, and sat down to think. 

He was a thief. There was no use blinking facts any longer, no use 
formulating excuses. He, Charles Peel, son of a clergyman, member of 
an upright, honorable family, had stolen ten thousand dollars. He had 
been engaged in the same evil work that had closed the doors of the 
savings bank, gathered the little mob of ruined depositors on the side- 
walk below, and roused the indignation of honest Captain Deming. 
That was the situation—and what did he mean to do about it? 

‘' Charlie was a man of action. He could think straight and uninter- 
ruptedly, thanks to a long line of intellectual forebears; but the end of 
his thinking was always deeds, not words. He decided his course of 
action now. He must pay back the money he had stolen. When the four 
years were up, he would buy that suit-case, and take its contents; with 
interest added, back to the bank. The president would storm and 
bluster, but he would not publish the facts while Charlie held Senator 
Ransom’s receipt. Meantime, since there was no ten-thousand-dollar 
stake coming at the end of a few years, it behooved the young man to 
make money honestly—while he had the chance. 

He spent the next few days investigating some rumors of city-hall 
plans, and laid the results of his inquiry before Captain Deming. The 
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next day, the Deming Contracting Company was incorporated, and a week 
later the new concern bid on a sixty-thousand dollar job of grading and 
filling for the city. Work of this sort had gone so long to a favored firm 
that the “ring” had grown careless, and had omitted the usual jokers 
which safeguarded the illegal monopoly. The new company got the job, 
was offered and refused five thousand dollars for its contract before turn- 
ing a yard of dirt, and made more than twice that sum. 

“1’m thinkin’ ye brought me luck, laddie,” said Captain Deming, 
when they divided their profits. 

“ You brought me more than luck, Captain,” answered Charlie. His 
voice was unsteady. The Captain gave him a long look, and rose. 

“ Laddie,” he said, with his hand on the young man’s shoulder, “ I’m 
askin’ ye no more questions about yourself. I ken a man when I see 
him, an’. ye’re good enough for me. But, laddie, if there’s anything 
back—behind ye somewheres that—that is na fair an’ square, make it 
so!” 

“T will, when the time comes,” whispered Charlie. 

The years went by, bringing their toll of good luck or ill to the 
Deming Contracting Company. In the main, its fortunes were fair. 
The Captain’s beard had grown white, not gray; but he had gathered his 
family around him once more in a home of his own, and made other 
provisions against the time when, as he expressed it, he should again 
lose his ship. Charlie had gained experience and responsibility beyond 
his years, and was prosperous enough that his parents has ceased to 
mourn the occurrence which had severed his connection with the bank. 
The time came when the suit-case with the stolen money inside would be 
placed on sale, and, quite as if by accident, Charlie was present at the 
auction. He bought a heavy, leather-covered steamer trunk first, then 
a small valise, and at last, with throbbing heart and carefully steadied 
voice, he bid in the suit-case. It was slightly scorched on one corner, 
but still solid, and its lock had not been tampered with. An expressman 
took the purchases to the hotel at once, and, safe in his room, Charlie 
bolted the door and broke the lock of the suit-case. 

Three or four bits of paper swirled upward as he threw back the 
cover of the bag, and one of them settled on his lap. He glanced at it, 
read the figures “ OO,” thought absently of the double cipher of a roulette 
wheel—and then came a fore-gleam of understanding. He grasped the 
fragment with a haste that nearly destroyed it, but enough remained to 
show that he had guessed aright. It was a fragment of one of the stolen 
bills. 

He waited a minute to get command of himself; then rose, drew the 
blinds, and switched on the lights. The inside of the suit-case was a 
mass of worthless fragments! Moths had eaten overcoat and bills to 
shreds, and mould had completed whatever of ruin remained undone. 
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The scorched corner meant fire in the warehouse, which had been 
quenched by a hose as destructive as the flames. Of the bills, perhaps 
a dozen retained enough of their structure that one who did not know 
‘ their history could guess what they had been. The rest were mere bits 
of colored paper. 

Minutes passed as the young man knelt before the wreck of his un- 
profitable crime ; but it was not the loss which appalled him. It was the 
shallowness of his regeneration. Fate had been obliged to birch him 
once more to teach him thorough honesty. He had counted on merely 
restoring his plunder, and going free; to bask ever afterward in the 
glow of an unearned self-approval. Now he would pay forfeit like a 
man, and go back to work, owning little save his tools, to be sure, but 
clean and unashamed. 

He picked out the bits of paper which still showed what they had 
been, and stowed them in an envelope. Next he dug out his wallet, 
counted the cash and checks it contained, called Captain Deming on the 
long-distance telephone, and made arrangements for a draft. Then, 
settling his hat firmly on his head, he walked down the stairs, crossed 
the street, and sent in his card to the president of the Hennepin 


National Bank. 


+ 


HAUNTED 
BY THOMAS GRANT SPRINGER 


AKING one night and peering through the gloom, 
I saw the lean, pale face of the old moon 


Casting a spectral light about the room, 


And heard the low, sad song that night-winds croon. 


Then Sleep half loosened me from her embrace, 
And, by the sickly, pallid torch of night, 
There, crouching in the shadows, I could trace 
Vague shapes that hovered ’twixt the gloom and: light. 


Startled, I cried, “ What means this mystery? 

Why do you come to haunt me?—what are you?” 
They crowded close and, whispering, answered me: 

“ We are the good deeds you forgot to do.” 





HEROIC TREATMENT 
By Mary Brecht Pulver 
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ELL,” said the man on the other side of the table,“ 1 suppose 
some people would try to flog it out of him—not that it 
would do any good.” 

“ Of course not,” said the woman impatiently. “'That’s too foolish. 
You can’t thrash a young man, any way—even if you were that kind of 
father.” Then her soft chin quivered as she added inconsistently: “It 
does n’t seem as if it could be! Why, he’s only eighteen. My baby!” 

“ How many did you say there were?” asked the man. 

“Only the three—the one that came in the regular mail, and the 
two I found in his necktie-case. There must be others, though. These 
are so—intimate. And of course I won’t pry among his things—he 
knows that. I just happened to look into the case, and there they were. 
And when I came downstairs, the last one was in the rack with our 
mail.” 

“Got mixed, evidently. Troutman told me last week he’d taken a 
lock-box at the post-office.” 

There was a sort of sob from the woman as she bent over some post- 
cards in her lap. 

“ Of course he has a right to secrets. I’ve never cared how much 
he went out with the high-school girls; nor when he was so smitten with 
that Rushton girl that visited here. But this—why, it’s too horrible! 
It ’s—it ’s—unclean ! ” 

The man shifted and cleared his throat, his eyes restlessly moving from 
object to object in the handsome, cosy library. 

“ Perhaps it won’t turn out so bad. Read them again, Jenny.” 

The woman bit her trembling lip and flushed. 

“The first one is the picture of a girl in a young man’s arms, you 
know. He’s kissing her. It’s not pretty. It says, ‘ Darling, remember 
last October—this is you and me.’ ” 

“ Well—go on.” 

“The next one is—is the photograph-card of the girl—in tights! 
It’s dreadful. It says, ‘I’m all your own, dear.’” She began to cry 
softly for a little. “And he’s saved them—saved them—because he 
valued them. But the worst of all is to-day’s card. It’s only a regular 
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postal, but it says, ‘ Playing Downsdale the 14th. In on 5.05. Don’t 
forget Columbia Theatre. Afterward.’ That’s the frightful part, 
James—that word ‘afterward.’ It’s underscored three times!” 

She clasped her hands in sudden anguish. 

“Don’t talk to me about ‘wild oats.’ I don’t believe in them—not 
for a decent, well-raised boy. He got this thing away from home—at 
school last year. Why, if he had n’t had the fever and stayed home for 
this year, we ’d never have found it out. It’s horrible!” 

Her face grew absent—wistful. 

“Tt seems just like yesterday that I was helping him into his little 
union suit after his bath. He’d stand so little and shiny and pink and 
clean in front of the mirror, and blow out his little chest until every bit 
of a rib showed. And I’d have to measure his chest for him—every week 
—to see whether it was developing. And his biceps, too—like a little 
walnut. I have the tape-measure yet—that old green one that rolls up 
into the little silver owl,” she added irrelevantly. “And now he’s mak- 
ing appointments with chorus girls,” she finished bitterly. 

She got up restlessly and moved about the room—a large-framed, 
large-featured woman, heavy, yet light and noiseless on her feet. 

She had a placid, kindly face above the old-fashioned gray dress; and 
a crown of gray braids to match the latter. 

She was older than most mothers of eighteen-year-old sons; but it 
was because she had bloomed late in life, and she had brought to the 
rearing of her only bud a passion at once divinely maternal and selfless. 

Her grizzled husband, watching her pain with sympathetic yet man- 
wise eyes; said huskily: 

“T might speak to him, Jenny, if you think———” 

She shook her head decidedly, then stopped, arrested, as a step 
sounded in the hall. 

Her son came to the doorway. 

He was that thing of compound grace and wisdom, a college freshman, 
heavily earmarked ; but in spite of the sartorial brightness, the bulldoggy 
pipe that dangled from his lip, and a carefully-calculated worldliness of 
manner, the face he turned to his parents was still that of a little boy. 
It was clear of eye, and, behind that dissipated-looking pipe, full of the 
childish curves which no amount of persistent razoring had altered. 

“ Oh, you night-hawks!” he said now pleasantly. “Don’t you know 
it ’s eleven o’clock? ‘Time for little folks to be in bed.” 

“ Where have you been?” demanded his father sternly. 

He did not mean to be so stern, but his recent emotion still lay 
on him. 

His son lifted his eyebrows slightly, took his pipe out of his mouth, 
and tamped it down meditatively. 

“T think you know where I ’ve been, Father,” he said, with dignity. 
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“I’ve been boning Latin over at Wilson’s nearly all evening. A little 
billiards afterward.” 

He endeavored to exchange an indulgent glance with his mother, but 
the constraint of the atmosphere caught and stopped him. He sauntered 
to the table with fine nonchalance. 

Just to show that he bore no ill-will nor placed too great an emphasis 
on the wound to his dignity, he dallied with a current magazine a moment, 
narrowed his eyes, still puffing, over an article he did not really see, and 
presently said good-night, a trifle stiffly. 

His mother’s heart ached a little for him as he left the room. There 
was no need to hurt his feelings. 

But at the top of the stairs, youth. and a light heart came into its 
own again, and a boyish, ebullient whistle floated down to them. 

Mrs. Langston came close to her husband. 

“Do you hear that, James? That’s the way he used to whistle him- 
self to bed when he was little. I don’t believe it! James, I’m going in 
to-morrow and meet that 5.05 myself—— 

“You must be crazy, Jenny!” 

“You can keep him at the works till six. I’m going to meet her 
train myself.” 

When the Trocadero Novelty Burlesquers Company No. 3 climbed out 
of the 5.05 next day, a plainly-dressed, sweet-faced woman on the plat- 
form had no difficulty in singling out the person she had come especially 
to see. 

Yet even as she hurried forward a certain misgiving assailed her. 

The girl was like, yet unlike, her picture. In spite of the resemblance 
to the scantily arrayed young person on the postcard and her present 
cheaply stylish garments, she was a vindication in part, at least, of 
young Henry’s taste. She had a small, pretty face in spite of its external 
adornments; a little tired—with a drooping, wistful mouth and large, 
flower-blue eyes. 

“How do you do?” said Mrs. Langston, a little breathlessly. “I 
think you are Miss Vivian De Vere. I am Henry Langston’s mother.” 

A queer mixture of alarm and sullenness showed on the face she 
looked at. Miss De Vere jerked her head back quickly, her chin lifted 
in bravado. 

“Yes?” she said quickly. “ Pleased to meet you. Anything I can 
do for you?” 

Mrs. Langston disregarded the question. 

“ T—learned from Henry that you were coming. And he—we thought 
perhaps you ’d come out to Mayona over Sunday. Henry could n’t come— 
he’s at the office until six. It’s only ten minutes’ ride out to Mayona—— 

She still had a slight difficulty with her breath. 

The girl looked at her, distrust, suspicion, shining in her blue eyes. 
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“Your son—Henry Langston—sent you to meet - ” she asked 
incredulously. 

“Why—that is”—Mrs. Langston blushed—“ he ‘aie n't exactly 
know. I planned it for a surprise. But we always have his friends to 
stay with us. It would be a nice surprise for him. We’re very com- 
fortable, and it’s only a short ride. He could see so much more of 
you-——” 

The suspicious eyes studied her face silently, then softened. Not all 
actresses are known to the profession. Then, with a little weary shrug, 
Miss De Vere swung round to face the ogling fellow burlesquers. 

“ God knows,” she sighed, “I’m not anxious for another one of these 
tank-town hotels. A decent bed and meals over Sunday sure sound 
good. If old Hirsch ’1l let me——” She indicated an important-looking, 
large-nosed little man in a mangy fur-lined coat. 

“You ’ll have to hurry,” said Mrs. Langston nervously. “ That’s 
our car coming in now——” 

Five minutes later she was sitting in an outgoing trolley-car, her 
ample gray skirts in close communion with Miss De Vere’s shapely, 
scanty nether-casing. 

“It’s sweet of you to ask me,” said Miss De Vere politely, a sudden 
wistfulness in her voice. “I’m just dead tired this winter, and a 
couple of hours in a real home——” 

Pity and despair mingled in Mrs. Langston’s heart. She looked out 
of the window, where the telegraph-poles were flying by rapidly. 

It was going to be harder than she had expected. In spite of her 
blemishes, there was something appealing about this girl. She reminded 
the mother vaguely of a white rose that has been sadly spattered with 
muddy rain—but one could still see the rose showing through. And 
suddenly her troubled thought impelled her to speak. 

She said abruptly: “I—I ’ve let you believe what isn’t true, Miss 
De Vere. Henry—it was quite by accident I found out about you—your 
last card to Henry got among our mail by mistake. He does n’t know that 
we know anything about you.” 

The girl threw back her head quickly, her eyes suspicious again. 

“ What do you mean ? ” she asked sharply. 

She half-rose to her feet, staring narrowly into Mrs. Langston’s 
eyes. They answered for Henry’s mother silently. 

A quick, dull red flashed into the younger woman’s cheeks. She 
laughed contemptuously. 

“T thought there was something phony about this—back there at the 
station. This little welcome-by-mamma act was a new number. I ought 
to have known better—little Vivian must ha’ been asleep. I guess here’s 
wheré we part comp’ny right away, thanking you kindly for your hospi- 
tality thus far——” 
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She would have signalled the conductor to stop, but Mrs. Langston 
laid a restraining hand on her arm. 

“ Wait,” she begged, “ wait, my dear.” 

“What for?” asked the girl coldly. “You an’ I have n’t got any- 
thing to talk about. You want me to let him alone, don’t you? They 
generally do. They forget you can’t keep a fellow tied up with apron- 
strings always. They ’ve got to grow up some time. They ’re all alike; ” 
she laughed with a touch of bitterness. “ Why don’t you look after him? 
You ’re his mother.” 

“That’s what I’m trying to do,” said Mrs. Langston gravely, 
ignoring the sneer. 

“Well, you ’ve got a different way from most—lI can see that.” She 
bit her lip angrily, then laughed with simulated amusement. “It’s all 
plain enough now. It wasn’t hospitality, was it?” Mrs. Langston 
colored. “It was a—a sort of trap you thought I’d walk into. You 
wanted Henry to see just what sort of goods he’s taken a fancy to; and 
you thought his home would be a good place to show it up. You were 
going to let me hang myself, eh? Give him the Keeley Cure for the 
stage—and Vivian De Vere, both at once. Really”—she fanned her 
warm cheeks with a pretense of langour—“I’m going to get off in a 
second—but I should like to know just why you ’re throwing down your 
hand and letting me see through you——” 

“ Perhaps,” said Mrs. Langston, “ because I was n’t sure of it, after 
all. Perhaps—because you look so young and pretty and good.” 

The girl turned very white. “ You need n’t—rub it in,” she half- 
whispered, with an odd catch of her breath. 

“ Tell me,” said Mrs. Langston after a minute, “ do you care—are you 
in love with Henry?” 

Miss De Vere raised her eyes and stared at her. 

“My God!” she breathed gently. “I suppose,” she added, “ you 
would n’t believe me if I told you your little precious was just one of a 
hundred nice little pink-cheeked boobs we meet along the line. They 
swarm after us everywhere. One of ’em followed our show out west all 
last winter. Nearly drove me crazy. More money than your Henry has— 
and he had more than he needed last time I saw him. It’s only a money 
game,” she said languidly—*“ what we can get out of it: suppers and 
champagne and all that. If you fond parents only caught on—it’s the 
fellow that’s strapped that’s safe. Love!”—her voice was suddenly 
acrid. “I’ve played in one-horse road-shows for the last eight years— 
I’m older than you and Henry think—but I’ve never met any love in 
my business. There was only one fellow I ever cared for—really. He 
was poor, too. He was in vaudeville, but not in the Harry Lauder class. 
He died the spring we were going to get married.” She took a gray but 
lacy handkerchief from her bag, and began to cry into it softly, emotion- 
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ally. “I don’t know why I’m telling you this—after you tried to play 
it so low down on me, too. It must be because I ’m so—tired—so tired.” 

“T’m sorry,” said Mrs. Langston gently. Miss De Vere dabbed at 
her eyes and looked at her. 

“Yes, I believe you are. You looked like that kind back at the 
station. I’m sorry I said that about—about your being Henry’s mother 
and looking after him. We ought to stop rushing the cradle the way 
we do. Perhaps we would if we thought about you. We’re not bad 
clear through. Ill tell you now—I won’t hurt your Henry. I could 
have queered your whole game. Before I hooked up with this burlesque 
bunch, I played ingénue réles for five years—the refined-young-girl kind. 
Now I ’ll just fade away for you. It’s the best I can do.” She stopped 
abruptly, then laughed. “Say, listen,” she said quickly: “I can do more 
than that. I can play the game your way. I can play a petticoat David 
Garrick.” Then, as Mrs. Langston looked unenlightened: “Ill help 
you—if you ll let me. There isn’t a woman in our bunch ’d trust me 
five minutes—I tell you that myself—but if you ’l/ trust me, Ill help 
you ” The car was stopping at their corner, and there was no time 
for words, but into her answering glance Mrs. Langston threw all the 
stress of her troubled motherhood. 

As they dismounted, she saw her son and her husband waiting on 
the veranda. 

She had a swift vision of Henry’s scared face, and she wondered how 
she was going to begin explanations, but Miss De Vere saved her. 

She fluttered up the walk like a swaddled butterfly. 

“Hello, Henry-boy! Hello, Kiddo darling!” she shrilled. “Is n’t 
this perfectly gorgeous! The old lady butted right in on us and 
fixed a surprise for you—came and got little Vivian herself. This 
must be the guv’nor—just as handsome as Henry-boy.” She gave 
Henry’s father a languishing glance. “My Gawd, we’re quite a family 
party! I was telling your ma it seemed good to get toa home. Believe 
me, I’m some tired, though you haven’t asked me—— What’s the 
matter, Honey-boy? You look pale. Ain’t you glad to see your little 
Vivian ? ” 

Dinner that night was a triumph. Miss De Vere in cerise-and-white, 
with a heavy rouge, ogled and flirted at Henry ; she flirted and ogled at 
his father. 

Under Mrs. Langston’s gentle questioning, she opened up with 
charming candor on her winter’s work on the road. 

“ Folks say it ’s a —— of a life,” she said gaily, “ but it has its bright 
spots. Like this now—and Henry. Of course there are others ”—she 
laughed coquettishly. “A girl does n’t have to care for them all, though.” 

She discussed her pet wines, her favorite tobacco. Did they care if 
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she smoked at dessert? A fella in Cincinnati sent her all her cigarettes— 
had ’em made special. She had some right now. Would Henry have one? 

Henry would not. His conversation, anemic at the beginning of the 
meal,-had waned to nothing, and he sat presently white and grave-looking, 
his food almost untasted. He refused dessert entirely. 

Miss De Vere did not notice. The flower-prettiness was gone from 
her face now; in its place, a sly shrewdness. She laughed loudly and 
long. ‘ 
She called up their mutual past and spoke of its incidents—a poor 
little, harmless-enough past, a feeble, wingless thing, hardly worth the 
name, but in her eyes, apparently, deserving of many winks and much 
chaffing. 

Under her touch it grew wonderfully significant. Did Henry re 
member that evening last October—after “ Camille”? Did he remember 
young Bonner’s birthday party? Only sixteen years old, and all the 
champagne any of them could drink! Such champagne, too! She’d 
never forget it. 

“T don’t know anything about it,” said Henry hoarsely. “I never 
went out with Bonner. He invited me, but I didn’t go.” 

He cast a supplicating look at his mother. 

Oh, well, perhaps it was another time she was remembering. One 
could n’t keep track of all the good times one had. 

She turned her batteries on his father. Did Mr. Langston sing? 
He looked as if he had a perfectly darling baritone. Perhaps to-morrow 
he might sing for her. She had some stunning songs—* Why Don’t You 
Leave Your Husband?” and “I Could Simply—um-m-m.” Did he 
know them? 

He did not. He regretted gravely that he never under any circum- 
stances sang. 

Miss De Vere was sorry. She leaned back gracefully in her chair and 
hummed a refrain or two, her eyes fastened dreamily on Henry’s out- 
raged and now pallid face. 

“Cheer up, Kiddo!” she murmured gently. “You don’t look 
happy.” And she made an O of her too-red lips and blew a delicate smoke- 
ring at him. 

She had to report at the theatre almost immediately. Of course 
Henry-boy was going to take her in? 

He assented sullenly. 

“ And we may be late getting back,” rippled Miss De Vere, “ if there ’s 
a good restaurong in this town. I adore ‘ eats’ after the show.” 

It semed to Henry’s mother she had never seen him looking so miser- 
able as they went away. 

But, even allowing the closest computation of time, there had evi- 
dently been no “eats” when the two returned. Mrs. Langston had 
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waited up for them, and Miss De Vere offered explanation. “I changed 
my mind,” she laughed. “I don’t think Henry feels real well, anyhow— 
do you, Kiddo?” 

“T’m all right,” said Henry curtly. “I’m going to bed,” he added 
to his mother. 

“Me too,” said Miss De Vere; and she followed him almost at once 
up the stairway. “ Don’t be so coy,” she called softly. “I won’t kiss you 
against your will.” Then, as he did n’t answer, “ Good-night—honey.” 

Her response was a sharply slammed door above. 

Miss De Vere did not come down until noon. In the few. remaining 
hours of her stay she was her noisiest, slangiest self. 

At four, when she was due to leave town, she took a loud and emotional 
farewell of every one. 

“Tl send you a route-card, Kiddo,” she chirped at Henry. “ Per- 
haps ”—she smiled roguishly—“ Papa will want to take a peep at it, 
too. I won’t forget you—any of you—and you mustn’t forget your 
little Vivian.” 

Coquettishly she blew the two men a kiss apiece from the doorway 
before she followed Mrs. Langston to the porch. But her extreme anima- 
tion had died before she crossed the sill, and her face was strangely tired. 

There was a little embarrassment between the two women, then— 

“ Well,” said Miss De Vere, breaking the silence, “I’ve fulfilled my 
contract—I can see that much—and I ’m glad I did it. We did it between 
us. It’s all a woman’s game, isn’t it? 171i tell you another thing: I’m 
going to can this ‘kid’ business. It’s a sign of coming age, I guess, 
anyhow ”—she laughed lightly, a shade flat. “I like your grit,” she 
went on. “ You did what not one mother in a thousand ’d do. You’re 
some little gambler, but you ’re all right. . . . Say, listen, if this was 
a fool novel, I’d be telling you next that you ’re the only decent woman 
I’ve talked to in years—and asking you if you’d mind kissing me.” 

Her lips sneered mockingly, but her eyes belied them. 

Mrs. Langston knew little of novels. She did know hearts. She bent 
suddenly and kissed the girl, face-paint and all. 

“T can never thank you enough,” she whispered. 

A light rain was falling, but it was n’t a rain-drop that sparkled on 
Miss De Vere’s cheek as she went away. 

The mother went back into the house slowly. 

“ Are you alone?” she asked her husband. “And why do you have 
the window so wide open?” 

“Henry said he guessed wed ‘ ventilate now,’” he grunted. 

She did not answer, beyond a little smile. She did not see the look 
her husband gave her as she left the room. It was compounded of awe, 
amaze, and genuine admiration. 

Instinctively, she knew where to find her son. 
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His bedroom door was almost closed, but not quite. Through the 
crack she watched him a moment. He lay face down, across the bed. 

She entered softly and sat down beside him. 

“Why, my dear,” she said, “ are you—you ’re not sick, Henry-boy?” 

He lifted a crimson, tormented face from the counterpane. It wore 
a sudden stricken look. 

“ For Lord’s sake, don’t call me that, Mother!” he groaned. “ Yes, 
I’m sick—sick enough to die. When I think of you—you old snow- 
white thing—under the same roof with that——” 

“Why, dear—I think—she was our guest.” 

“T don’t care!” he cried savagely. She’s not fit—— The trouble 
is, Mother, you ’re too good—you ’re a regular saint—you’re about the 
best woman I ever knew, anyhow. Why, you don’t know a tough proposi- 
tion when you see one! You think everybody’s decent! Lord, if you 
knew life! If you knew what the world is!” He peered up at her, his 
boyish features suddenly paternal—owlishly wise in expression. The 
mother dropped her eyes meekly. 

“T thought she was your friend, dear—from the card.” 

He buried his face in the counterpane again. 

“T know,” he moaned. “I’m to blame for the whole business—be- 
cause I made an ass of myself last winter. I could pound myself to a 
jelly. I could kick myself around the block. I don’t know what ailed 
me, ‘Mother—honestly. Mebby my stomach was stronger then. Any 
how, I didn’t know her very well—really, Mother. I don’t want to talk 
about it now. I want to forget it—forever. I’m sick of the skirt game, 
anyhow. I’ll tell you what, if I ever Jook at a woman again it ’ll be some 
one I can stand up in my mind’s eye alongside o’ you! Why, what’s the 
matter? Don’t cry, Mother. You’re not to blame. You just didn’t 
understand. Aw, now, Mother ”—a pair of clumsy young arms suddenly 
clasped her neck, awkwardly, unwontedly—“ don’t cry, I tell you. 
Please, Mom. Lord! this—damp’s awful on a fellow’s throat!” 


$ 
SOPHISTICATED SAYINGS 


“ He’s an ingrate!” you exclaim; but were you not fully repaid for 
the pleasure of being kind? 


Or social tragedies, there are two: the woman of beauty who lacks 
grace, and the homely woman who is lacking in tact. 


THE cynic—contradictory creature !—creates and clings to one ideal, 
and that is his hatred of all ideals. 
Peter Pry Shevlin 





IN A WHITE MAN’S LAND 
By Winston MacDowell Pitts 


* 


I 


- played seven-up till about midnight, when they grew suddenly 

quiet; a rasping sound was coming from the cell adjoining the 

west wall. Ever since it had been whispered about the prison that the 

silk rope had arrived, restless sounds had come from this cell. And 

now—a barefooted man dropped his cards, crept over, and rested his ear 
against the iron door. 

“Tt’s a saw he’s got,” he whispered to the bunched heads over the 
table. “ He’ll be in here in two hours.” 

“?N’en whut?” 

“Can’t you see h——’s arisin’?” returned the old-time jailbird. 
“ When the sheriff comes up in the morning to ask about Mackey’s chuck, 
Mackey will meet ’im at that south door! ” 

“Lawd, Lawd! ” wheezed the little mulatto sneak-thief. 

The sentenced murderer, Tom Mackey, was a nigger, as the word 
goes; as to locality, designated on water-highways, a Missouri River 
nigger; tribally, among Southern negroes, a red-African nigger. He 
showed the tribal peculiarities: long jaw; intelligent, pleasant coun- 
tenance, with just a glow of wine sometimes tinging the sleek, black hide; 
a voice dulcet, seductive as a symphony band. In his every movement 
and posture a feline litheness was manifest. He was sudden in his 
moods—sudden and deadly as a ferret in offensive action. 

Two days before, the foxy old slave-mother, Mandy, had visited 
the jail and passed Mackey the saw coiled in a yellow cake, along with 
a basket of other eatables—all carefully scrutinized by the sheriff. 
In a whispered interval she had informed her boy that a farmer’s skiff 
was usually tied up in the mouth of a certain creek, and, finally, had 
sterilized all suspicion by having to be carried forth amid great wailing 
and shivering, and an alarming setting of eyes under fluttering lids, 
with camphor-rubbing and brandy-doses at the hands of the sheriff’s 
wife. 

Then Mackey began to brood over a get-away plan. The details 
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concerned three main ends: to gain a hiding-place for the first day; 
to reach the skiff four miles away on the river; to get, by night runs, 
to the levee-work of the lower river, with its swamps and canebrakes. 

The thought that he was liable to be shot during any of these move- 
ments was not terrible, for he had always heard, regarding hangings, 
that they tied your feet, that there was a black cap, that it was on Friday, 
and that they gave your body to the “ studen’ doctors.” 

The morning shone gray through the bars before the door yielded and 
Mackey stepped into the day-room. An old coupling-pin, used in winter 
for breaking coal, lay by the stove. With this in hand, Mackey seated the 
four men flat on the floor, backs hard against the wall. 

Soon they heard the jail cook going around the building, the tin 
pans rattling. The men on the floor began breathing heavily; perspira- 
tion beaded on their foreheads. 

“ Boys,” drawled Mackey, with indulgent pleasantry, “you ought’o 
be easy. You ain’t buckin’ no crow-bar or nothin’ nuther.” 

“My murther brung me up right,’ wheezed the little mulatto. 
“The Lawd helpin’ me out o’ this——” 

Mackey’s eyes levelled sternly on the men. Crouched at the south 
door, he heard a step on the stairs leading up from the sheriff’s apart- 
ments. ve 

There was a click, a clanking of the hasp, and the door swung open. 
Mackey grabbed the sheriff and swung him in. A shot rang out. A blow 
with the coupling-pin tore off the sheriff’s ear and put him to his knees. 
Mackey wrenched the pistol from the ungoverned hands, then poised 
himself, spreading his feet. The little mulatto gasped. The blow 
fell square—fell needlessly, overtly, and fatally on the installed repre- 
sentative of a white man’s law. 

With the heavy revolver in his hand, Mackey ran down the stairs. 
His eyes fell as he passed in the hall the set, white face of the sheriff’s 
wife. 

Out through the little town he sped, the shortest way being to the 
south. Taken completely by surprise, nobody tried to stop the armed 
and desperate negro. 

But cursed is the man who insults the community pride of the white 
man. “He run high-handed through this town, but we’ll haul him 
back,” they grumbled, as they gathered to give chase. “ Yes, and well 
hang the buck that slipped him that saw, too,” threatened others. . 

They judged he had started south to a negro settlement down the 
river; but all track of him was lost a mile out of town. 

Mackey had kept to the road, meeting only a few incoming farmers. 
At a hollow with brush-grown sides, he was able to jump under the bridge 
unseen. : 

Soon the citizens’ posse came over the ridge. They were riding hard, 
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looking intently down the road; for a farmer had told them that he 
had passed Mackey just over the hill. Thus they went on, and con- 
tinued, somewhat scattered, to the huts a few miles further south. 


II 


A BITTER grin showed on the negro’s face as his pursuers pattered 
over the bridge. Mackey had grown up near the county-seat, and he 
recognized many voices of those passing above—boys for whom he had 
formerly “ boot-legged ” whiskey and steered to clandestine crap games. 
Aside from being treated with the familiarity of a domestic animal by 
the white family within whose yard he had grown up, his association had 
been with those things that enter a white man’s social life by the back 
way. These later years, following the gang work of the river or in the 
more prosperous towns, he had dragged along in the under-current of 
a white man’s civilization—weighted there, with the rest of his kind, 
by social ostracism; imbibing what he saw of white men at their red- 
light diversions; schooled there in those queer-dice methods of the 
underworld, such as practical politics, practical strike-breaking. 

North of the town, on the farm of his “ white folks,” was the thicket 
selected for hiding till nightfall. He crept up the ravine to the east; 
then under cover of timber, hedge, or hollow—sometimes lying flat in 
the knee-high corn till the road was clear or the plow-boy had turned 
his team—he skirted the town and came into the back-pasture of the 
old home-farm. 

He paused to view the familiar scenes. There had been little change 
in the four years of his absence; every knoll, every tree on every knoll, 
all in place. His memory wandered to the days when as a little, be- 
shirt-tailed rascal he had loitered there on coming for the milk-cows, 
and as a truant from his task in the near-by fields he had followed there 
the hound’s treeing yelp. 

He started for the rocky spring branch to drink, passing the cattle 
lying in sprinkled shade. Solemnly grinding the cud, they gazed at 
him with sphinx-faced assurance—they saw no blood on his hand. The 
many birds, baiting the spring brood to aerial attempts, sounded no 
alarm-pipe nor ceased their fussy doings for his being there. 

He leaned down over the fern-sheathed rocks where the spring pulsed 
up. The spring seemed waiting for him. The water's caress was just 
as gracious—just as yesterday. 

Following the cow-path, he strolled along to a clump of vine-clad 
trees up near the cow-gap. Over there beyond the meadow and orchard 
was the red brick cabin among the peach trees of the back-yard, the 
honey-suckles and humming-birds about the east window of Miss Anne’s 
room. Mammy was there—would always be there—at peace with all the 
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world. At this hour Miss Anne’s pale, sweet face was smiling out the 
east window, as her eyes roved over the flower-garden. 

Childishly, he threw himself into the grape-vine swing at the thicket. 
Yet, according to his jail-broodings, this was the place for hiding till 
nightfall. Doggedly he started the swing. Then he lurched over on his 
face, his arms thrown forward ; and he laughed—an unaccountable laugh 
—a kind of heart-shudder. 


Ill 


WHEN the sun was low, a girl of twelve, riding a bare-backed mule, 
came into the pasture for the cows. She slid down from her mount 
at the thicket and jumped into the grape-vine swing. 

Stealthily the negro slipped the pistol under the leaves and rose. 

“Hello, Emmy!” called the soft voice. 

The girl sprang from the swing, eyes wide. The ’phone news of the 
jail-breaking had been kept from her. 

“You know me, Emmy? You skeered?” 

“Why, Tom, why aren’t you in jail? I thought they were going 
to 3) 

“ Well, they is. ’At is, they “ll kill me soon’s they ketch me.” 

“ Ain’t that awful! Ain’t it just awful!” wailed the child in a 
breaking voice. “Tom, why don’t you go way away and hide?” 

Joy illumined the face of the outcast. 

“You wish I could get away from ’em, Emmy?” 

“ Yes, I do,” she assured him, “and so do Mamma and Papa.” 

“You say yo’ maw and yo’ paw do, too, Emmy?” 

“ Yes; I heard Papa tell Aunt Mandy the jury was hard on you.” 

“Emmy ”—the query came with the reverence of a prayer—* how 
is yo’ maw’s helf now? ” 

“She’s just the same, I guess, Tom.” 

Before him rose visions of a saintly face, cloistered by infirmity and 
washed white of the world. 

“Emmy,” he faltered, “ you say Miss Anne—keah, too? ” 

“ Yes, che does,” was the hearty assurance. “ When she heard about 
— it, she told how you used to wheel her chair on the north porch and 
sing for her, and mock hoot-owls and fox-barks and things—and she’d 
just feel nearly well. And she said you used to freshen her flowers, all 
the dry season, all where she could see out. And, Tom, I heard her tell 
Aunt Mandy she prays for you.” 

Tears coursed down the black cheeks. He looked up and studied the 
child’s face. He made an effort: 

“You say Miss Anne——” Then he mumbled out, “ Emmy, I speck 
Ah mighten nigh done the sher’ff this mawnin’.” 
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“Oh, Tom, how? ” quavered the little voice. “Tom, I’m afraid.” 

“ Naw, doan’ yuh be *fraid; 1’m agoin now ”—the tones dragged 
hopeless, weary. “I didn’t think how bad it wuz till you—talked about 
Miss Anne. . . . Emmy, you tell yo’ maw I aimed to lock ’im wm, 
but he drawed his gun so quick.” 

He was moving from the thicket as he talked. With resolution un- 
poised, he took up his course toward the river. The skiff at the mouth 
of the creek was four miles to the west. 

Half a mile on, as he was crossing the road, he discovered two horses 
hitched on a high ridge just south. About the same tine two men 
popped from out a little stone spring-house within ten steps of him. 
From the ridge, they had watched the home-pasture since noon. 

One, Maupin, told him to stop. The negro looked into the quiet gray 
eyes and obeyed like a child. 

With folded arms the sinewy, undersized deputy walked up on to the 
black man’s toes. 

“You put down a —— good man this mornin’, my frisky buck. 
How do I look to yuh?” 

“ What you foolin’ about, Maupin?” piped an unsteady voice from 
the spring-house. “ Le’s git the bracelets on ’im.” 

“Throw your handcuffs in the spring,” replied Maupin. “ All this 
boy needs is a little quiet handlin’, and he’ll hang gentle as a sheep.” 

The negro’s eyelids fluttered and a jerk sounded in his breathing. 
The white man’s voice came : 

“Yah, you loud-mouth of a nigger barbecue! You been stirrin’ up 
’*s much fuss "bout here as a setter pup in a hen-’ouse. Nigger-like, 
you went on a white man off his guard, and, nigger-like, you messed up 
things and killed ’im. Why’n’t you lock ’im in when you got his gun? 
Face about and get back to that jail! I want to hang you with his rope.” 

At the word “ rope,” the negro’s foot flew up against the short ribs 
of Maupin’s left side before the white man could guard, dodge, or grab 
at his gun-handle. Maupin doubled up on the ground. 

His companion, who had nervously kept Mackey covered, fired. The 
first shot came near hitting Maupin; the second, fired as the negro ran 
toward the river, cut twigs from a tall tree far ahead. Then, like the 
shield-bearer of Goliath, he fled back, reporting the negro wounded and 
Maupin in need of a stretcher. 

Glancing back, scarcely out of gun-range, Mackey saw Maupin 
in a sitting posture, taking note of his course. Again, when within two 
miles of the river, he could see Maupin, in the failing light, riding 
across-country, straight toward him. He was vaulting fences by spread- 
ing a blanket over the wires and gathering it to his saddle again when 
over. 

The negro realized that he would soon be ridden down. So, crossing 
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the creek, he veered from his course to the skiff and climbed the rocky 
bluff, where the horse could not follow. 

Night was well on before he had rounded the heights. He heard 
voices and hoof-beats on the road south, making for the boat-landing. 
Motor-boats were moored there, and he hastened, hoping to get by in 
the skiff without being seen. 

Mackey trotted up the river-bank toward the skiff. He had not 
seen Maupin again; but he came to know with a pop of the jaws that a 
white man does not trail after the method of a hound. A man dodged 
behind a tree near the skiff, an undersized man. 

The negro whirled and jumped into the river. From the current, 
he glanced back to see Maupin following in the skiff. A battered-in 
moon came up over the trees to watch it out. 


IV. 


THat night the Missouri River was gnawing at her banks like a 
wolf in a cage-trap; drift-wood was moving, and the big bridge piers 
were ripping up the current into a witch-dance of eddies. And the 
negro, instinctively seeking the place of greatest danger as the last 
chance of safety, drifted half a mile down the river, bearing across- 
stream enough to come to the west pier. 

This threw him well away from the home bank, and, with his watch- 
ing Maupin, he passed without seeing the lights following his footprints 
there. 2 

Just above the pier, he sheered on the current to neutralize its force, 
and as the resultant bore him to place, he clutched the edge of the 
wedge-faced masonry. The pier was constructed to slough all drifting 
things; it had no footholds, and it was an impossible landing for a 
rowboat. As he clung by hands, the water thrashed his extended body 
against the stone. 

The question of Maupin’s following was soon cleared. “Tom, jump 
in as I pass, or we’ll settle right here,” came a voice above the roar. 

Maupin’s pistol was levelled on his head, but the skiff, in control of 
the current, was headed to jam him against the pier. 

Intuition prompted; he slackened grip, and as the water whipped 
him away Maupin’s shot plowed a four-inch furrow in his scalp. 

He ducked, expecting other shots. But below the pier he espied the 
oars afloat and the empty skiff coming to him. It had hit the pier and 
pitched Maupin into the river. 

Mackey caught the drifting oars and threw them before him into the 
skiff. From the boat, he could see Maupin battling away on the first 
circling waters of the whirlpool—the abiding whirlpool below the pier. 

The skiff went drifting down the river—following the negro’s pre- 
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considered get-away course. He was already past the landing. The finger 
of fortune had shunted Maupin from his way. 

But the negro paused—paused to watch the man there, helpless in the 
shorter and swifter circles of that funnel-mouthed octopus. Then sud- 
denly he shot the skiff to Maupin’s side, balanced him as he crawled 
into the boat by an oar, and skilfully wound out of the whirlpool. 

Maupin, the experienced negro-stalker, had. felt that something 
unusual possessed the negro during all that chase. And now, though 
he suspected he was to be used as a bullet-shield, he found Mackey pull- 
ing for the home-bank. The white man was befuddled. He began 
to angle warily. 

“Tom, did n’t I make a game play hittin’ that pier with a rowboat?” 
he chuckled, drawing a whiskey-flask and tilting his head into line with 
it at ninety-one degrees. 

“Yessuh, kinda.” 

“ My back is botherin’ me,” was the apology. “You kicked one of 
my ribs loose or somethin’ ’nother. Have a drink. . . . That 
coco’nut 0’ yours is a-streamin’ red clean down your shirt.” 

“T ain’ hurt, Boss,” was the patient reply. 

“Lord, I know that!” Maupin assured him. “I never shoot a 
nigger through the head, but you was all under water.” 

As they came to quieter water, the sudden glare of a searchlight 
played across the river above; a swift launch came churning out from 
the landing. The inevitable was at hand. 

“Mistuh Maupin,” began the negro, “I’m almost broke down; 
they “ll git me to-night—them or the rivah.” 

“T think they will, Tom,” agreed Maupin, with-frank kindness. 

“Well, you c’n make it home now, Boss; and I want you to do 
somethin’ fo? me: I want you to tell Miz Anne Tolson ’bout me pullin’ 
you outen a suck-hole.” 

Maupin concealed his surprise in an even voice: “ Mighty nice lady, 
boy, to be hearin’ all this——-” ‘Then he could not forbear: “Say, 
nigger, is that why you done this? ” 

“An’ tell ’uh I could a kilt yuh, aftah you done shot meh,” added the 
negro. 

The divining eye of the searchlight, roving to and fro over the river, 
fell on the skiff, and a shout went up from the nearing launch. 

“Yes, I'll tell er,” said Maupin, warming. “Ill be mighty proud 
to tell er. Lay down in the skiff, Tom ; them fellers are comin’——” 

The negro dropped into the river and made back for the current. 

“No, no,” called Maupin, pulling after him; “come back and lay 
down in the skiff.” 

“T told you fellers that was Maupin’s horse hitched up there at the 
creek,” said the leader in the launch. “ And look a’ there! That ash-cat 
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is jumped back in the river and ’s a-gettin’ away! Why’n’t Maupin 
shoot? Open up, boys; lead ’im, lead’im! Chop ’im up fo’ the catfish! ” 

In the cold white light falling around the negro, Maupin saw the 
water start up in splashes, and mid the hissing of repeating-rifle slugs 
the soft voice came back once more: 

“ An’, Boss, you tell Miss Anne as how I heah she pray fo’ me.” 

When there was no longer a mark for their rifles—only a few bubbles 
rising where the negro sank—somebody in the launch remarked, “ There 
goes the last one of old Mandy’s boys this side of h or the peni- 


tentiary.” 
$ 


THE MOURNER 
BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


sc? IS over—all over! ” the mourner said. 
T “ My love, in the grave of my love, lies dead: 
Barren of bloom as yon wintry tree, ~- 
Lifeless and chill, is the heart of me! 


“T shall smile no more: a tale that is told 
Is the rapture of being. Now would I were old, 
Who wearying years would no longer see 
Stretching away unendingly! . 


“What value has Time? The last to-morrow 
For me will hold but the one, one sorrow 
Which, lone, I still shall endure, forlorn 
As the bird that, above me, its mate doth mourn.” 


Full wearily wasted the months; and still 
Guarding his grief with a constant will, 

It chanced that the mourner, one halcyon day, 
Wandering sadly the self-same way, 


Beheld, half doubting, the wintry tree 

A bower of blossom—a thing to see !— 

And heard with emotion the sad bird sing :— 
“O beauty! O love! O delight!—It is Spring!” 





MOTOR AMENITIES 


By John Kendrick Bangs 


¥ 


rail, the intruding trolley that compels him to accelerate his 

speed to escape annihilation is doubtless an unmitigated 
nuisance, and it is to be feared that to the average easy-going pedestrian 
the motor-car that honks past him, missing his coat-tails by a hair’s- 
breadth, and compelling him on penalty of his ribs to emulate the 
kangaroo in action, is probably hardly less of an annoyance. Nevertheless, 
despite the seeming lack of virtue of the motor-car in some eyes, it is 
here to stay, and, taking it by and large, it is far more of a blessing than 
an evil, and it behooveth us all to accept it as such. The things that it 
brings within our reach are broadening to the spirit, and, much as we 
may resent the intemperate zeal with which the fortunate possessors of 
cars use them, we should rejoice in the indisputable fact that the ultimate 
result of even this intemperance is good for the soul of the offenders. It 
is perhaps better for us all that the tired business man should relieve 
his overwrought nerves on the road than in the counting-room. It in- 
volves a less subtle attack on our own individual prosperity. We can 
dodge his car if we keep our eyes open; but the subtle invasions upon the 
purse of consumers, emanating from his nerve-centres when to lay the 
phantoms of his apprehensions he raises prices, might reasonably become 
something that we could not so easily escape. In any event, he is only 
a very jealous, crabbed sort of soul who would grudge the week-end 
tourist the refreshment the little tours of fifty or a hundred miles off 
into the country provide for his physical and spiritual needs. To the 
man to whom the protracted vacation in the summer season is an im- 
possibility, it has come as a veritable godsend, since it enables those 
who must stand by the business machine all through the heated season, 
in order that the rest of us may be supported in the style to which we 
are accustomed, to escape from the simmering, super-fervid pavements, 
into scenes wherein 


be the snail that delights in the even smoothness of the street-car 


The daughters of the year 
Dance into light, and die into the shade, 
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as Lord Tennyson was wont to remark; or, as he said elsewhere, to where 


The woods were filled so full with song, 
There seemed no room for sense of wrong. 


It is somewhat of a pity, therefore, that it cannot be said with equal 
truth that the Amenities of Motoring have kept pace with the pastime 
as a blessing. There seems to be something about the possession of four 
whirling wheels, a touring-car body, and a honking horn, that adds to a 
man’s self-importance, whether he actually owns the car or is merely 
its lessee for a brief portion of the passing day. He sits straighter, and 
lolls more imposingly, than he would were he riding on an ordinary 
trolley-car, an omnibus, or in a rattling old buggy. Pride of possession 
is never quite so conspicuously in evidence as it is in the port and mien 
of him who is settled back in the comfortable cushions of a tonneau, 
with his chest thrown out, and his right arm lying flat and extended over 
the side. As we watch this serenely happy and superior creature roll 
by us, our minds revert almost unconsciously to those lines of Pope: 


Ask for what end the heavenly bodies shine, 

Earth for whose use? Pride answers, “’T is for mine. 
For me kind nature wakes her genial power, 

Suckles each herb, and spreads out every flower.” 


Indeed, the only thing we know of that is comparable to this port and 
public attitude in the way of withering superiority, which transforms the 
party of the second part from an upstanding, self-respecting man into 
a grovelling worm, is the woman with a new pair of gold lorgnettes on 
the end of a long platinum chain studded with mother-of-pearl beads. 
And be it understood that we say this with due humility, more in the 
way of confession than as an accusation of others, for we too have ridden 
in motor-cars, and have, alas, ourselves felt that supreme contempt for 
the Man On Foot that seems inseparable from the experience. We have 
regretted it much, and have wondered at the psychology of it. What- 
ever the cause, however, it is undeniable that the average motorist is 
altogether a condescending and seldom a very polite person. 

It may be that as evil communications corrupt good manners, so 
does it come about that we who ride take on while we are riding some 
of the rude qualities of the horn which communicates the glad tidings 
of our coming to the weary wayfarer, and which, if its eructance is 
any criterion upon which we may base a judgment as to its moral char- 
acter, is indeed a most “evil communication.” It is, to say the least, 
in most cases a most uncivil intrusion upon our rights of hearing, as 
startling as it is rude, as raucous as it is unexpected, and we would sug- 
gest that on behalf of greater general courtesy something be done to 
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reform its indecorous cadences. There is about it nothing of that sweet, 
appealing harmony of sound that comes from the jingling bells of your 
Italian Mule-Driver ac he runs tinkling along the highway back to you, 
bidding you be wary of step lest he and his mule and his cart full of 
garden-truck fall upon you; nor has it as a rule any other musical 
quality to rouse you from your dreams of isolation, such, for instance, 
as has the mellow and mysterious note of the Venetian Gondolier, when 
he comes in the calm quiet of a moonlit night to a sudden turn in the 
canal, and wishes to warn the Gondolieri around the corner, if any such 
there be, of his approach. On the contrary, your motor-horn seems de- 
signed to startle, rather than to warn; peremptorily to assert a superior 
right of way to your own, rather than to warn you in friendly fashion 
of dangers in your track. Its exgurgitations are difficult to describe 
in terms polite and fit to print, but if we may hazard a description that 
we hope will not offend the fastidious, we would say that it always sug- 
gests to us, at least, the imminence of an angry bear suffering from an 
acute attack of seasickness. Why any such sound as that should rightly 
have any place among the noises of civilization, we cannot imagine. Of 
course we realize that this is an age when efficiency counts for more than 
anything else, and it must be admitted that any rude, automobilious 
eructance that causes a nervous old gentleman or a tottering old lady to 
jump out of his or her skin from a place of danger onto a stone wall or 
some other Isle of Safety is assuredly effective; but the question arises 
whether or not we might attain the same desired end with equal effective- 
ness and a trifle more courteously. We think it can be done. We have 
given the matter no little attention, for we have been inclined to weep 
over the decay of manners of late years in nearly all walks in life, and 
we have honestly felt that it was not due to any real deterioration in the 
quality of human beings, but rather to the general atmosphere of haste, 
and consequent thoughtlessness resulting in the unceremonious manners 
of the street. Hence in respect to the repellent, semi-savage, wholly 
barbarous, and peremptory commands of the motor that we abandon not 
only our dignity in a scramble for safety, but our individual rights on 
the highway as well, that it may pass, we have tried to think of some- 
thing more alluring that could be evolved to accomplish the same pur- 
pose, and at the same time leave the man on the street in a kindlier frame 
of mind toward the God in the Car. And what better thing could this 
be, forsooth, than something more musical, giving us, instead of a soul- 
terrifying exgurgitation, what the late Mr. Swinburne described as a 


oe « fo Oe 
Of some world far from ours 
Where music, and moonlight, and feeling, are one. 
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Surely when so generally astute an observer of affairs as Shakespeare, with 
all his authority back of him, is willing to assure us of Music that 


The rude sea grew civil at her song, 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres 
To hear the Sea-Maid’s music, 


we less inspired folk should not despise the power of musical cadences to 
enhance the civility of lesser things than oceans and meteors. Where- 
fore, why may we not substitute a Nordica record of the Song of the 
Valkyrie for this awful zodlogical bilious attack which is creating such 
havoe with our manners, and thus make the leafy lanes through which 
we pass the sweeter for our coming; or why not pour forth from our 
minatory megaphones the glorious cadenzas of Caruso in “ Pagliacci ” ; 
or, if we so desire, awake the echoing hills with a horn that sounds forth 
the “ Lucia” Sextette, as rendered by Sousa’s Band and a selection of 


stars shot madly from their spheres 


at Mr. Hammerstein’s or the Metropolitan? We venture the assertion 
that Motor Manners would improve fifty per cent. in a single season 
were this suggestion to be adopted, and, that accomplished, the rest would 
not present insuperable difficulties. 

For there is a “ rest.” It is not only in our irritating assumption of 
our godhead and mankind’s wormhood, and in the raucous quality 
of our noises, that we motorists offend. There is an even more aggressive 
kind of incivility in which we indulge with no more consciousness of our 
fault than William H. Vanderbilt felt when he impulsively offered the 
freedom of the eternal fires to “the Public.” This offense lies in our 
very discourteous anathematizing of the hospitality of our rural hosts, 
although we are their self-invited guests. We go speeding unasked with 
our heavy, high-powered motors over public highways for whose con- 
struction we have not contributed a penny,; and if we do not find them 
wholly to our liking, we comment insultingly upon them and their makers, 
calling our hosts, in this case the taxpayers who have paid for them, 
hayseeds, reubens, jays, moss-backs, antediluvian fossils, and what-not, 
in utter forgetfulness of the fact that it is for the most part ourselves 
who have brought the roads into their present condition by our un- 
conscionable and destructive speeding upon them. We are like the man 
“so benighted ” in Herford’s limerick, who 


. - went to the party 
And ate just as hearty 
As though he’d been really invited. 
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In other words, we go with our cars where we have not been asked to go; 
we tear up the country roads with our heavily built cars; we require 
our unwitting hosts practically to rebuild at their own expense these 
same highways every season; and then we call them moss-backs and 
fossils because we do not find boulevards and parkways waiting for us 
on every hand. We know My Lord’s answer to this—that we leave 
enough money behind us to pay for it all—but as a matter of fact we 
don’t! And even if we did, it would hardly be polite of us to call a host 
a moss-back and a reuben, excusing ourselves on the ground that we had 
tipped a few of his servants. No. Our manners need some amending 
in this particular—and in another particular as well. 

There are some of us, for instance, who seem to think that because we 
are off in a picnicking spirit, therefore everybody else is, and that we 
have therefore a perfect right to be as noisy as we please in quiet country 
vales at any hour of the day or night; that we have a right to sound those 
raucous horns of ours in carnival-wise as we rush madly past houses of 
worship on Sunday morning; that we have a right to treat all women on 
the highway as we pass them very much as if they were flirtatious nurse- 
maids, and we were all jolly butcher-boys off on a lark; and that’also, just 
because we are off in the country, it is our privilege to strew newspapers, 
torn letters, lunch-boxes, egg-shells, and empty bottles in our wake, 
as if country people always kept a corps of white-wings ready to clean up 
after us, or really did n’t care whether their thoroughfares were tolerably 
tidy or not. Sometimes we are paid in kind for our indulgences of this 
sort, and it serves us right. We remember an occasion of the kind when 
we were working once in our garden. A little red runabout went whizzing 
by, and as we leaned over the garden well to pluck an obnoxious weed 
that grew there, a lady in the car flung two or three dozen pink and green 
hand-bills calling for 
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into our face; and it is the sad and solemn fact that it took us not less 
than a week to get that litter out of our rose and geranium patch, whither 
it had been carried on the wings of the wind. Since that time we have 
not offended thus ourselves, but others have, and we wot of one very 
beautiful country road much patronized by week-ending motorists that 
from one end to another o’ Sunday nights is just one banana-peeling, 
one lunch-box, one Sunday newspaper, and one empty bottle after another. 

Now of course we know that there are thousands of motorists who do 
not do these untidy and unmannerly things, but on the other hand there 
are thousands of them who do do them. It is not a conscious, aggressive 
unmannerliness. It is rather thoughtlessness on the part of a great num- 
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ber of them, and it is for this class that these lines are written. We do 
not think the situation is so bad as to require a special School of Motor 
Manners, in the curriculum of which motorists may be taught what the 
Amenities of Life are, and how to observe them. We believe rather that 
the situation will rectify itself once we offenders discover that in our 
absorption in the pleasures of the moment we forget to be considerate, 
and run off into all sorts of selfish little indulgences to which in our 
ordinary moods we would not think of giving rein. On foot most of us 
are, or at least try to appear, courteous and mannerly persons, with some 
consideration for the feelings and rights of others, but when we get into 
our cars—well, as Kipling says, “that is another story.” 

Maybe the gasoline goes to our heads. 

If that is the explanation, here is hoping that our genial Secretary 
of State, as he has found a fit and acceptable substitute for the cup that 
cheers, will help us out by discovering also a “tank” that does not 
“ inebriate.” 

The motor is too great a blessing to the world to be allowed to partake 
of any of the qualities of a public nuisance. 
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IN MEMORY 
BY ALICE E. ALLEN 


LOVE to think how up and down our land, 
| Memorial Day, 
The plum and apple trees with lavish hand 
Their offerings lay. 


And how in many a half-forgotten spot 
Sweet violets spring, 

And over many a sacred unmarked plot 
Their fragrance fling. 


And how bright buttercup and daisy-flower 
And clover-bloom 

Bless many a mound in unknown meadow bower 
Or forest gloom. 


Almost it seems God sees the hearts that yearn, 
Denied by space 

This rite, and marks, Himself, with flower or fern 
Each hallowed place! 





A SECRET OF THE 
CONFESSIONAL 


By Emily Sargent Lewis 


> 


vitation to the holiday throng passing by on the way to enjoy 

a Saturday afternoon in the park; but the April sunshine was 
bright, and only a few left it to kneel for a moment by the altar, or to 
wander on creaking tiptoe, with chin upturned in true sightseer’s fashion, 
up and down the long aisles. 

In the confessional box nearest the door sat Father Martin, half 
drowsing, in quarters all too narrow for the large body that accom- 
modated his large soul. Mild and uninteresting peccadillos had been his 
portion that afternoon ; his penitents had vainly searched their souls for 
sins of sufficient significance or originality to arouse his indignation, far 
less his sympathy. Warm and weary, he awaited with disciplined pa- 
tience the moment of his release. 

Suddenly the silence was lightly broken by the patter of small feet 
upon the stone floor; nearer to Father Martin came this nursery echo 
of heelless shoes; then there was a sharp rap upon the door of his box, 
and a high voice said excitedly: 

“Say, is there anybody inside there?—’cause I want to tell you 
something right away.” 

There was an urgency, a suggestion of real necessity, in the tone, 
and the priest ignored its lack of ceremony. 

“Speak through the window at the side, child,” he said, rubbing 
his eyes and shifting himself into a listening position. 

The voice outside fluttered, gasped, and then became resolute. 

“Cross your heart, hope you may die if you ever tell?” it queried. 

Father Martin smiled at the formula. 

“The secrets of the Confessional are sacred,” he said mechanically. 
Then, remembering the smallness of the voice, he peeped out of the 
orifice, only to meet the gaze of a large brown eye peering in. Hastily 
he put his lips again to the window, and said reassuringly: 

“Not one word will I tell, I promise you. Have you been a bad 
boy, or girl maybe?” 


TT great white cathedral stood with its doors opened wide in in- 
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“Boy—my name’s John,” said the voice, with haste. “No, I 
have n’t done anything special. It’s about Marie I came to tell you.” 
Then coaxingly: “It’s so funny to talk to a person you can’t see; 
may n’t I come in there?” 

“ Most certainly not,” said Father Martin. “Who is Marie, now ?— 
your sister maybe, or your nurse?” 

““ She ’s my governess ”—with dignity. “I’m eight—that’s too old 
to have a nurse; but she said that if I told, the kidnappers would get 
me too, and the house would be burned ”—here the voice rose into a 
horrified little squeak—“in the night, when we’d all frizzle in our 
nighties—Mother too!” 

“Tf you told what?” asked the priest patiently. 

“ Why, if I told what’the man in the park said about Mabel Edger- 
ton, the little girl who was stolen. Have n’t you heard about her?” 

Had the priest heard of Mabel Edgerton, a child of his own con- 
gregation? Indeed, who in that city did not know of her? For weeks 
her name had headed columns in the newspapers—dreadful columns 
which made mothers fold their children closer, put bars at nursery 
windows, and caution attendants to the verge of absurdity. For this 
little Mabel had disappeared, vanished in the park, while her nurse’s 
back was turned for a moment’s gossip; and neither the skill of the 
country’s detective force, nor the magic of the Edgerton millions, 
could produce a single trace of the child’s whereabouts. Now at her 
name, so spoken, with even the faintest probability of a clue, the priest’s 
expression changed from amused tolerance to keen interest. He felt 
as if some rare, shy bird were perched near him, ready to fly away at an 
unwary gesture or whisper overloud, before its note could be heard. 

Quickly he searched his mind, long trained in the study of human 
nature in all its degrees, to find the best method of dealing with this 
novel “ penitent.” 

“Was Mabel a little friend of yours?” he questioned encouragingly. 

“ She went to dancing-school on my afternoons, and she danced with 
me too, though I can’t reverse yet. Reversing is beginning all over 
again with the other foot; it’s terribly hard and unnice. Ministers 
don’t have to dance, do they?” 

“No,” said the priest, repressing a chuckle. “And did you ever 
play with Mabel in the park?” he asked. 

“Not often ”—regretfully. “You see I had a Fréulein then, and 
Mabel had a nurse. Fréduleins are too stuck-up to ’sociate with plain 
nurses, when anybody is looking; so I could n’t play with Mabel. Then 
that Fraulein went away, and Marie came. She’s a nursery governess, 
and the worst I’ve had so far. I wish I could go to school!” 

“ And you will soon, a great boy like you,” said the priest cheerfully. 
“ Now, what did you want to tell me about Marie?” 
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Again came the gasp of a nervous child, striving for self-control. 
Then the voice steadied, and again took up the story: 

“We were in the park one day. I was feeding a squirrel—a gray 
one, they just love peanuts. Marie was reading—she isn’t ’specially 
interested in animals. Well, then the man came and spoke to her. She 
told him to talk German—she does n’t know how much German I un- 
derstand, because I always have to speak tiresome old French with her. 
Fréulein always made me speak German. What can you talk, besides 
English ? ” 

“Latin and Irish,” said Father Martin. “Could you understand 
this man?” 

“ Well, he spoke queer German, not like Frdulein’s. I kept on feed- 
ing the squirrel, but I listened just for fun. They talked about some 
child, and said something about money. The man said ‘ Chicago’ too— 
my uncle John lives there, so I remembered—and he said ‘ Edgerton’ 
once, very whisperingly: When he went away, that frightened the squir- 
rel, and then I-wanted to go home.” 

“ What a boy you are for remembering!” said the priest, with en- 
thusiasm., “Can you tell me what happened next, I wonder?” 

“Oh, yes! On the way home I asked Marie if she had been talking 
about Mabel. Then she nearly had a fit, and shook me, the mean old 
thing! I gave her a good kick, and said I would tell my father—my 
mother’s in Florida, ’cause she’s sick. Marie said I’d get kidnapped, 
if I did, and the house be burnt up, too. She said she didn’t know 
anything about Mabel, and was talking about a child in Russia—and 
didn’t I want some ice-cream? But she could n’t fool me: she had 
been talking about Mabel, or she would n’t have made such a row, would 
she? ” 

“Perhaps not,” said the priest thoughtfully; and added, “ Why did 
you come to me, my child?” 

“T had to tell somebody. Mother’s away, and Father’s always 
down-town. I’ve often been in here—our house is just across the 
street. Come on out, and I’ll show you.” 

The child turned toward the entrance door as he spoke, and gave 
a little ery of terror. 

“Tt’s Marie!” he gasped. “She’s looking for me! Please, please, 
let me come in.” 

Instantly the door of the confessional swung open, the child darted 
in, and was gathered up by strong, kind arms. He sat cuddled, a white 
heap, on the priest’s black lap; and the two listened in silence while - 
hurried footsteps passed the door. 

Then the boy straightened up, tossed back his fair hair, and pulled 
down his sailor blouse. 

“We fooled her that time,” he said, with a grin. 
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The priest smiled sympathetically. : 

“ My son,” he said, “I am going to talk to you as if you were grown 
up. Will you listen carefully now?” 

“Go on; I like you,” was the reply. - 

“ Well,” said Father Martin, settling his visitor comfortably on his 
lap, “ perhaps Marie does know something about Mabel, and, if so, we 
must find out what it is. Now, next door to the cathedral lives a very 
wise man. When I want advice about anything, I ask him. Shall we 
go to him now, you and I, and tell him your story?” 

“Does he live in the white house, with the parrot in the window? 
Come on,” said the boy. 

So the door was cautiously opened, and the two peered out in all 
directions for a possible Marie. Then, hand in hand, they hurried up 
the side aisle. 

Oh, how many questions the little boy wanted to ask about candles, 
and pictures, and beautiful windows; but it seemed best to cling to the 
Father’s plump hand in silence, as they hastened on past the altar, and 
through a long corridor until they reached a door, richly carved, at 
which the priest knocked. 

It was promptly opened by a much younger priest, who looked in 
some surprise at the boy. 

“T should like to speak to His Grace at once, if he will see me,” 
said Father Martin. “Say that it is on a matter of importance.” 

The younger man hastened away, and, returning quickly, ushered 
them through other halls and doors, until they stepped into a great 
room lined with books and lighted by softly shaded lamps and the glow 
of a wood fire, near which sat, book in hand, a wonderfully robed person, 
such as the little boy had never seen outside the pages of a picture- 
book. He was elderly, but he had a certain look of strength and ability 
which the little boy had unconsciously noted in the faces of his father’s 
cleverest friends, the men who did “big things”; and there was also 
about him an atmosphere of elegance and exquisite purity that the child 
associated with his gentle mother and her intimates. 

“Your Grace,” said Father Martin to this person, and there was 
great deference in his voice, “I have ventured to bring you this little 
lad who has told me in the confessional of a matter concerning which I 
need higher authority, in case of its being really important. With his 
permission and yours, I will lay it before your Grace.” 

The old archbishop looked kindly into the child’s sensitive face. 

“ Are you of the faith, my son?” he asked. 

The boy hesitated, then guessed at his meaning. 

“T don’t come here to church, sir,” he said politely. “I’m a Pres- 
byterian on Father’s Sundays, and a ’Piscopalian on Mother’s. I just 
knew that people came here to tell secrets at the little closet doors, and 
then the ministers tell them what they must do.” 
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He spoke up bravely, still holding Father Martin’s hand; but the 
archbishop drew him nearer, and asked: 

“ Will you tell me this ‘secret’ of yours?” 

Then as the little boy gazed at the stern fine face above him, there 
dawned upon his undisciplined young nature its first conception of 
Authority, personified by some one who, unlike parents and nurses, 
could never be cajoled, defied, or questioned. 

He gave a little sigh of unconscious surrender. “ You tell him,” 
he said to Father Martin. “He’ll know what to do.” 

Having thus shifted his burden of responsibility to far broader shoul- 
ders, he sprang away, care-free and happy, to examine some wonderful 
chessmen on an inlaid table near. He turned to give his name and 
address when Father Martin gently demanded them, but paid little 
heed to the whispered conference that ensued, for was not the parrot 
itself in this very room? 

The great church of Rome had taken the matter in hand; telephone 
messages were sent; people went and came; while the little boy wandered 
about the great room with its treasures of many lands and many ages. 

At last, as he was beginning to feel a little weary and lonely, he 
heard himself called by name, and went back to the hearth, where the 
archbishop was seated by a tea-table. 

“We have sent for your father, my child. Will you have a cup of 
tea with me before he comes? It must be past your supper time, and 
you a hungry lad after all this talking,” said his host, teapot in hand. 

“Thank you, just cambric for me, please,” said the little boy with 
his best manner, seating himself in a huge chair, and fixing his eyes 
upon a silver plate, upon which were slices of plum-cake peculiarly 
delectable in appearance, such as grown-ups usually appropriate for 
their exclusive refreshment. 

“Perhaps you eat cake sometimes, when there are no biscuits?” 
queried the archbishop. Their eyes met, they smiled at each other, and 
a friendship was born. 

Upon this scene entered the boy’s bewildered father, and with him 
an important-looking person, referred to as “the chief.” 

Another conclave followed, to which the little boy, warmed by cam- 
bric tea and replete with cake, scarcely listened. Whatever might 
happen, his father and the beautiful old gentleman would know what 
to do. They would find Mabel again, and as for Marie—who was she 
that one that has taken tea with a “ grace” should fear her? 

Then a hand fell lightly upon his shoulder, and, wriggling out of his 
chair, he stood at attention. 

“You and I are going to Florida to bring Mother home,” said his 
father. 

“And Marie?” questioned the little boy dubiously. 
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“This gentleman has business with Marie,” put in the archbishop, 
waving his hand toward the big chief, who waited near. 

“She’s pretty cross,” said the child confidentially, as if giving the 
official a friendly warning; “but I guess you.won’t be afraid.” Then, 
turning to the archbishop, he put out his hand. “ Good-by, Grace,” he 
said respectfully. “Thank you for a very pleasant time.” 

“You must come again, my little neighbor,” answered the arch- 
bishop, and laid his hand kindly upon the unbowed Protestant head. 

As the servant held open the front door to let out the departing 
guests, a cab was rapidly driven to the house, and a man sprang out, 
who passed them on the steps. 

In the gathering dusk the boy’s father recognized him. “ Edger- 
ton!” he said softly; and involuntarily stooped to take his son into his 
arms. 

As they went on so to their own house, the little boy nestled against 
his father’s shoulder, with the satisfactory feeling that he stood espe- 
cially high in grown-ups’ good graces—a somewhat variable quantity in 
his young calculations. 

So his childish heart felt warm and happy, although he could not 
then know that, thanks to him, his little lost playmate too would soon 
feel the comfort of her father’s arms about her. 


$ 


EARLY APRIL IN GRENSTONE 
BY WITTER BYNNER 


HE freshets are free and the ice is afloat 
T And the stems of the willows are red in the air, 
The crows in long companies echo their note 
And the little birds dare 
With their breasts of new dawn and their blue wings of noon 
To hint that the bluets are following soon. 


Then a sudden cold night over hollows and hills 
Lays a thickness of snow, which the inclines of day 
And the meadows and bright multitudinous rills 
Shall gather away .. . 
As yesterday’s beauty, returning, shall blend 
With the morrow’s new beauty—world without end. 





MR. TRICKLE’S SIGN 
By Ward Macauley 


e 


across Millville’s main street at the one bearing the name of 
Trickle & Company. There was really no “company,” but Ira 
Trickle thought it sounded better that way. 

Names, like dreams, must go by contraries. Certainly they did so 
in the case of Mr. Budge—budge was the one thing he would not do. 
However slow or roundabout the process of making up his mind, it was 
useless to attempt to alter it, once it was made up. He himself admitted 
that he was not easily influenced. His customers, even his friends, suc- 
cinctly stated that he was “ sot.” 

Mr. Budge’s most persistent obstinacy was his aversion to Ira Trickle. 
Terms of vituperation not to be found in any dictionary, and certainly 
far from consistent in a church member, came glibly to his tongue when- 
ever his competitor was mentioned. 

Mr. Budge’s theology was entirely orthodox, and he firmly believed in 
the existence of an Evil Being, and scarcely less firmly that Ira Trickle 
and the Evil Being were one. True, Ira’s homely face, with its not 
unkindly expression, did not measure up to the common conception of 
satanic lineaments, but Mr. Budge firmly believed that the geniality was 
only a mask to hide Mr. Trickle’s true character. 

Ira Trickle returned Mr. Budge’s aversion with the utmost cordiality. 
The little face, usually wrinkled in smiles, straightened sternly if you 
spoke of O. A. Budge. To the people of Millville, the feud was part and 
parcel of the every-day phenomena of nature, and they no more expected 
it to change than that summer and winter would turn somersaults in the 
calendar of the seasons. 

Some of the villagers found amusement in baiting the rivals, leading 
one on to intemperate speech by telling him what the other had said 
about him. In turn, his replies were carried back across the street, and 
the verbal warfare went merrily on. 

It was only in this way that the retorts courteous were bandied back 
and forth, for deep in the dim, distant past O. A. Budge and Ira Trickle 
had ceased speaking to each other. The few initiated traced the original 
cause of the enmity back twenty years, to the very day that Mr. Trickle 
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T HE mercantile establishment of O. A. Budge stared truculently 
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had nailed up his sign. The account of the incident, if given by either 
of the principals, could not be said to be free from personal bias. 

Probably Ira Trickle had intended only shrewd business and no per- 
sonal affront when he added to the name of his firm: 


THE ONLY FIRST-CLASS STORE IN MILLEVILLE 


Mr. Budge was moved to wrathful expression when these insulting 
words came to his attention. 

“ Fust-class?” he muttered. “The only way he’s fust-class is the 
way they grade ’em at school. He’s just beginnin’, while I ’m a grad’yate. 
Fust-class? Ain’t my store fust-class? Don’t I carry shoes up to three 
dollars a pair, ’n’ candy as high as thirty-five cents a pound? Guess 
that ’s fust-class, ain’t it? ” 

A bystander compared Mr. Budge to Mount Vesuvius in eruption. 
Only one question came to his mind: what form should his dire vengeance 
take? 

Accompanied by a group of his cronies, Mr. Budge crossed the street 
and gazed wrathfully at the offending sign. A certain belligerent Mr. 
Smithers suggested that it be removed by violence and reduced to kindling 
wood. Mr. Budge added savagely that to tar and feather Mr. Trickle 
and ride him out of town on a rail would only satisfy the requirements 
of justice. Budge and his supporters then adjourned to his store for 
further consideration. 

“T’m a law-abidin’ citizen,” averred 0. A., addressing the half-dozen 
assembled around his ancient desk. “ Furthermore, I’m a Christian 
man.” 


Vociferous agreement by all. 

“ What I want to know,” Mr. Budge went on, “ is, ef there ain’t a law 
to pervent upstarts comin’ in and lyin’ about people. That’s what I 
want to know.” 

“ Let ’s go over and ask Ezry,” suggested Mr. Abel Forefinger, a lead- 
ing citizen whose loyalty was assured by a long overdue account. 

The office of the honorable Ezra Thibbels, justice of the peace, was 
near at hand, and by common consent the indignant Budge and his 
sympathizers started out at once to have a stop put to Trickle’s nefarious 
practices. Encouraged by his militant friends, Mr. Budge paused long 
enough to shout at Trickle’s door, “I’ll have the law on ye,” with a 
bit more for rhetorical effect. 

When the party reached the august presence of Ezra Thibbels, Mr. 
Budge’s wrath had rendered him almost speechless. An incoherent out- 
burst like this reached Mr. Thibbel’s ears: 

“*Fustaes” ... . got... . img... « + Re 
tection . . . . tarandfeathers . . . . law-abidin’ . . . . Chris- 
tian . . . . got to be stopped.” 
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By diligent questioning, Ezry arrived at an approximation of the 
facts, but, to avoid any mistake, he agreed to see for himself. O. A. 
hoped that Trickle would observe and be impressed by the visit of 
the J. P. 

Mr. Thibbels gazed long and solemnly at the sign, while Budge and 
his hangers-on awaited the fateful verdict. 

“It ain’t under my jurisdiction,” stated the justice finally. 

“ What?” demanded Budge irately. “ Ain’t you goin’ in and order 
him to take it down?” 

“ Why, I can’t very well——” began Ezra. 

“ Looky-here, Ezry Thibbels,” interrupted O. A., “I’m a Republican, 
and I voted for you last year, but if you go back on me, I’ll never vote 
fer you agi’n, ’n’ I’ve got some influence——” 

“ Come now, Mr. Budge, be reasonable. Id do it if I could.” 

“Could? Can’t you stop folks lyin’ and slandering me?” 

“No, *tain’t my jurisdiction. If you’ll come over and see me as a 
lawyer in my private office, I ’ll give you some advice.” 

The advantage gained by a private interview with Mr. Thibbels the 
lawyer cost Mr. Budge two dollars and a half. He paid ungrudgingly, 
and asserted that he would “take every shin-plaster out of the bank to 
make Trickle back down.” 

Ezra pressed several questions upon Mr. Budge, largely in a conscien- 
tious desire to make an appearance of earning his fee. He then put the 
matter succinctly thus: 

“The inf’rence in Trickle’s public announcement is that the com- 
plainant, one O. A. Budge, does not keep a first-class store.” 

“ He could n’t have said it no plainer if he tried,” said Mr. Budge. 

“The next point, then, is whether or no the language is defamatory. 
In other words, is the remark true?” 

Mr. Budge leaped from his chair in excitement. Momentarily, it 
appeared that Vesuvius was due for another outburst. 

“Tt’s a worse lie than any Ananias ever told,” he shouted angrily, 
“and I want to know if a peaceable, law-abidin’ citizen ain’t to be per- 
tected against slander.” 

“You deny the allegation, then?” asked Ezra solemnly. 

“T do, emphatic,” replied Mr. Budge. 

“We can do one of two things,” said the attorney. “We can sue 
him for damages, def’mation of character, injury to business, and loss 0’ 
health through over-excitement. We might sue him for ten thousand 
dollars.” 

“Huh,” grunted Mr. Budge, “I bet you he ain’t got ten thousand 
cents.” 

“Never mind that,” returned his counsellor. “We can get some- 
thing ; and if he can’t pay, he’d have to close up.” 
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“ Well,” suggested the cautious, if angry, Mr. Budge, “I’d like to 
make you this here prop’sition. You sue him for ten thousand, and I ’ll 
give you half of whatever you get.” 

The attorney scratched his head meditatively. 

“ 'Y’ see, it’s like this,” he stated half-apologetically, “I don’t take 
any speculative cases. But if you don’t want to sue him for damages, 
we can get an injunction put onto him.” 

“ How long ’d that take and how much will it cost?” demanded Mr. 
Budge. 

“T guess mebbe we can get it done in a month, and ’t won’t cost 
much,” said his counsellor-at-law. 

After considerable further discussion, Mr. Budge decided to seek an 
injunction as the quickest means to his desires. 

“Tt’s like this,” explained the honorable Ezra, “if we sue him for 
damages and win, he takes it to the s’preme court, and we don’t get a cent 
and the sign stays up while the case is bein’ decided. If we get an 
injunction, and he takes her up to the s’preme court, the sign’s down 
while the case is bein’ decided.” 

“That ’s what I’m after,” asserted Budge: “to get his sign down. 
If I was n’t a law-abidin’ citizen, to say nothin’ of bein’ a Christian man, 
I ’d tear it down with my own hands and defy him to put up another.” 

“Then,” said the attorney, with an air of finality, “I am to under- 
stand I am to proceed for an injunction ? ” 

“ You ’re to go ahead and get it,” said Mr. Budge emphatically. 

“ Ahem!” rejoined Mr. Thibbels. “In cases like this here—that is, 
with regular attorneys like me—it’s customary to—er—er—that is to 
say, it’s the usual thing to pay a retainer.” 

“ How much do you want?” asked Mr. Budge shortly. 

“Well, this here little consultation ought to be worth two-fifty, and 
I ought to have five dollars extry on account.” 

“1 ’m willin’ to pay anything reasonable to get that sign down,” stated 
Mr. Budge. “ At the same time, keep it as low as possible. I ain’t a 
millionaire, ’n’, b’sides, I don’t want that whopscullion blowin’ that I 
spent a fortune makin’ him take a sign down off his store.” 

In due course, the case was heard. Witnesses testified that the offend- 
ing sign did indeed hang over the door of Trickle & Company’s place of 
business. Moreover, the defense admitted the fact. Thereupon, the 
honorable Thibbels discoursed at length to maintain his point that the 
sign was in violation of truth and ethics. It should be removed and cast 
into deserved oblivion, he urged. The learned judge, one Sackett, took 
occasion surreptitiously to read a chapter in a detective story that he 
deemed more interesting than the case before the court. 

“Your Honor,” said the attorney, in a declamatory tone, “is a man 
of probity, a man of family, one who desires to uphold the good. Your 
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Honor will not condone a great wrong. ‘ Buy the truth and sell it not,’ 
we are admonished of Holy Writ. This hypocritical, nefarious, diaboli- 
cal, malicious, and eternally unjust sign, flung so defiantly to public gaze, 
is flagrantly and absolutely false—rotten to the core!” (Warning by 
Judge Sackett.) “Not a goodly apple rotten to the core, your Honor, 
but one that’s bad all through. The little children, playing in the 
streets, laughing in their innocence whilst romping homeward from their 
studies, your Honor, in their hands is America’s great destiny embodied ! 
You, your Honor, love the little ones!” (Objection by opposing counsel 
and dry query from the judge as to the connection between the children 
and Mr. Trickle’s sign.) 

“What connection?” roared the unabashed Thibbels. “These little 
ones have been drinking at the sacred fount of learning. But of what 
avail that teachers have inculcated truth and righteousness if our young- 
sters are to be sullied by such abominable lies?” (Warning by Judge 
Sackett, and correction of last word to “ misrepresentation.”) “ A lie— 
that is, a misrepresentation—is an abomination in the sight of the Lord. 
Now, your Honor, we have proved by capable witnesses, first, that the 
defendant is exhibiting a brazen announcement stating that he maintains 
the only first-class store in Millville; secondly, that our client does keep 
a first-class store; and thirdly that it is located in Millville.” 

Mr. Thibbels continued at great length, and Judge Sackett was 
thereby enabled to solve the mystery in his detective story. Mr. Budge 
tried to help by continually writing notes and passing them to his attorney. 
Ezra’s efforts to read them and orate at the same time bordered on the 
ludicrous. At last he reached his peroration, which came in an effulgence 
of glory. “Proud Rome hurled to destruction,” “Can a democracy 
endure?” “Truth crushed to earth shall rise again,” were among the 
gems he hurled at the unlistening Sackett. Ezra took his seat, conscious 
that he had delivered a great speech, whether the case be won or lost. 

The opposition’s argument was exceedingly brief. The whole thing 
was a matter of opinion. The sign expressed the defendant’s view of the 
matter, and the plaintiff was welcome to voice his own opinion in a 
similar manner. 

“That ’s reasonable, isn’t it?” asked the counsel for the defense, 
and the judge closed his book at a most exciting place and agreed that 
it was. 

“The injunction will not issue,” he said, opening his book again. 

“Well appeal the case!” shouted Mr. Thibbels, intending the news 
especially for Mr. Trickle. 

Ezra secured—with difficulty—a retainer to appeal the case. The 
supreme court, however, refused to listen to his fervid remarks about 
truth and allied subjects, and limited him strictly to the facts bearing on 
the case and the law relating thereto. Oratory of a home-made variety 
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was Ezra’s strong point, not citation of precedents, and he flunked badly. 
The decision of Judge Sackett was confirmed, and the honorable Thibbels 
admitted that he could not take the case any higher, despite his vague 
threats about the United States Supreme Court. 

On the way home, the whole matter was caustically reviewed by 
Mr. Budge. 

“ See here, Thibbels, I’ve paid you forty dollars’ retainer and twenty 
dollars’ expenses, have n’t I?” 

“ Yes,” confessed the attorney. 

“The sign was up when I started followin’ your advice,” went on 
Mr. Budge mercilessly, “ and it’s still up, ain’t it? ” 

Ezra could not deny it. 

“ All the satisfaction I get,” went on the disgusted merchant, “ is the 
privilege of contributin’ to the board and lodgin’ of yourself and family.” 

“ We ’re not through with him yet,” ventured Mr. Thibbels. 

“ You ’re right,” shouted Budge angrily, “ but I’m through goin’ to 
court, thank ye. Here’s where I get off.” 

He climbed down from Mr. Thibbels’s buggy in a most unamiable 
mood, and entered his store. Ira Trickle himself was waiting for him. 

“ Get out o’ here!” screamed O. A., almost beside himself with rage. 

“Oh, come, Mr. Budge,” said Ira, offering his hand, “I’m willin’ 
to take the old sign down ’n’ shake on it. I just wanted to show you 
you could n’t make me do it.” 

“Get out of my store, and never show your face in here again!” 
shouted the enraged Budge; and Ira, recognizing his physical inferiority, 
hastily beat a retreat. 

The customers who visited Mr. Budge’s establishment during the 
remainder of the afternoon received a highly colored version of the inci- 
dent. By the fifth time of its narrating, 0. A. had it that he had laid 
violent hands on Ira and left him a crumpled heap in the middle of the 
street. 

“T was so mad,” Mr. Budge assured his auditors, “I was like to 
break every bone in his miserable body.” 

Those who heard the gory tale were greatly relieved to hear that 
Mr. Trickle was about his business, weighing crackers as usual. 

Far into the night, Mr. Budge sat at his little desk wondering what 
form his next attack might take. He covered multitudes of envelopes 
with notes before he hit upon the masterpiece that a day or two later 
was painted and hung over the store door just below his name: 


THE ONLY STORE IN MILLVILLE 


A group of admiring friends agreed with Mr. Budge as he said, “ Guess 
that ’ll hold him some.” 
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But Ira Trickle only laughed. “Competition is the life of trade,” 
he told himself, and trade was good. 

The old signs are both weather-beaten now, but they still remain to 
recall, to those who know, the ancient source of the Budge-Trickle feud. 


RECALLED 
BY WILLIAM ROSE BENET 


ING of Love and what sing I? 
That the burnished marshes lie 
Yonder ’neath a poppied sky; 

That the eldritch wind makes free 
With the wayward soul of me; 

That yon gnarled and crook-backed tree 
Points the way to visions new 

Past the luring sea’s keen blue; 

That the sunset thrills me through! 


Sing of Love and what sing I? 
To the dusk’s soft symphony 

I would be a brother tone! 

Love can leave no man alone. 
Forth fare I companioned now 
By each swayed harmonic bough, 
By each prescient star aflame! 


Yet, with evening, how She came 
Wistful on each breeze, and bowed 
From each battlement of cloud! 


“ You would shut me out, content 
With a barren firmament? 
Come! I call you softly.” 


Lo, 
Thus I heard her, And I go! 


Sing of Love and so sing I. 

What worth earth or sea or sky 

If Her little mortal word 

So could still them, and be heard? 





MOVING HER 


By Kate Masterson 


> 


ment-houses with elevators, moving a piano was a torturous 
performance with hoisting tackle from the roof. The instrument 
would swing rakishly between the earth and sky, and when it finally 
reached the window from which the casement was removed, it would 
poise lightly on the sill, staying there for hours and refusing either to 
enter or to return to the street, until some expert from the trucking 
company came and whispered to it, at which it at once slid coquettishly 
into the room. 
In spite of this significant behavior, somehow, I had never even sus- 
pected the sex of a piano. I knew that a ship was feminine and a gas- 


B EFORE the days of Baby Grands, child’s size Flemish, and apart- 


range masculine, but recently, on having my faithful upright moved 
from a small flat through a smaller hall into a skin-tight elevator, I 
found out things about its inner life. 

Four blue-denim men with a ruthless pirate make-up, excessively 
salivated, arrived at the gray of dawn armed with decayed bed-quilts in 
faint pastel shades. I at once christened them mentally: 


First Murderer. 

Second Murderer. 

Third Murderer., 
~ Fourth Murderer. 


They greeted me somewhat coldly and strode into the room where 
the piano waited. They began dragging it apart, then stood the remains 
on end on a little truck, blanketed it and began rolling it toward the 
. hallway. Here it paused reluctantly, as though it wished to stay. I 
confess it touched me especially as it uttered a few minor notes of 
farewell. 

Then this conversation began among the Cast. 

First Murderer: “ Give her a lift there! . . . Whoa! . . . Aise her 
there, Riley—aisy with her!” 

Second Murderer: “Back there—back with her to the door... . 
Whoa! . . . Look out for the gas-jet. . . . Now, then—out with her!” 

682 
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At this the piano emitted a few simple wailing notes, as though 
asking for help. Then suddenly some one of them kicked it, and it 
grew quiet. 

Third Murderer: “Could you turn her nose there past that corner? 
Don’t crowd her—don’t crowd her—humor her. . . . Whoa! . . . Now 
altogether—up with her! ” 

The piano growled a Gregorian protest against such indignity. Then 
it charged suddenly, escaping from them with a cry of gladness in C, 
with a rumble in the base. 

“Hold her, Riley—can’t you? . . . Rise her up there and back her 
again. ... Aise her. . . . Whoa!” 

By this time I had grown to distinguish Riley as the Third Murderer. 
He was the Steerer, while the others were only Half-backs. When any 
mistake was made they blamed it on him, although the three other men 
pushed him with the piano in any direction they chose. When they were 
annoyed, they crushed him against the wall. 

First Murderer: “That door’ll have to come down, Riley.” 

I protested at this, telling them that when the piano made its 
original entrance it had practically come in alone, without any trouble. 
They looked at me with a deep masculine scorn in their eyes. 

“ Bringin’ her in is n’t like takin’ her out, Lady,” sneered the Second 
Murderer, giving the piano a fierce push that pinned Riley to the door 
with the weight of the tilted instrument against his chest. To extricate 
himself, he struck the keys viciously with his feet, while they responded 
with a Storm-at-Sea effect. 

“ Really, I don’t see why——” I began. “ Mind the paint, please.” 

They paid no attention to me whatever. They seemed to attribute 
all this last trouble-to me. 

“ Slide her over the sill. . . . Give her a hoist there. . . . Now, then!” 

The piano emitted sharp staccato barks. I wished it would bite 
them. 

They began to pant heavily and perspire with considerable half 
muffled comment, to a rippling Melody in F. Just at this point a man 
in citizen’s clothes, who seemed to be their keeper, appeared in the outer 
hall. 

They ceased firing at once. He took a fountain-pen from his pocket 
and tapped at the door-jam lightly. The piano glided out like a ship 
under full sail, followed by the quartet. 

“ That ’Il be eight dollars, Ma’am,” said the man cheerfully, handing 
me a bill. 

I heard her chirping as she entered the elevator. 
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WAYS OF THE HOUR 


A DEPARTMENT OF CURRENT COMMENT AND 
CRITICISM—SANE, STIMULATING, OPTIMISTIC 


> 
CARING FOR THE INEBRIATE 


interest: this is state control and supervision of the drink and the 

drug habit. Under the leadership of Judge Frank Dunne of the 
Superior Court, a San Francisco association organized for the purpose 
is promoting the proper changes in the state laws, to the end that by 
the indeterminate-sentence scheme each county shall establish a county 
farm for liquor and drug victims. To these farms the victims shall be 
sent by the courts, here they will be treated and built up, and from the 
farms they will be discharged on probation. 

The liquor habit and the drug habit may be considered almost as 
one in reprehensibility. Liquor works more harm for the public; the 
drug impinges more directly upon the individual; and the effects of 
either cannot be measured by statistics. Both must constitute a serious 
social problem. 

The writer has lived in a prohibition state, and he knows that pro- 
hibition in sections does not prohibit. With all respect to the efforts 
of earnest workers in the cause of prohibition (and none is more earnest 
than he, for the spirit of the endeavors), it does seem that as long 
as the manufacture of liquor is legalized around-about, the attention 
should be centred upon the consumer. If the use of liquor cannot be 
stopped, the important step is to stop the abuse of it. Possibly San 
Francisco and California are finding the way. 

Any police-court reporter knows the futility of the customary treat- 
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ment by the law, of the habitual drunkard. “Old Mary,” “Old Dan,” 
“The Baron ”—these and other “town” characters appear regularly 
at the bar, receive their reprimand and their sixty days—and cui bono? 
After the sobering-up process under durance, the physical system is left 
depleted, the desire—a desire mistakenly directed toward liquor— 
returns; and then returns the drunkard to the justice bar. It is a legal 
procedure singularly unintelligent. 

The typhoid patient is not attended to in his crisis and then abandoned 
by the physician to the demands of his appetite; and the inebriate should 
not be abandoned. 

Of course, we have the “homes” and the “ institutes,” where anti- 
dotes against the alcoholic cravings are administered. Some of these 
places are good, some are bad; in many the atmosphere is vicious. The 
best antidotes against inebriety and the drug-habit is self-respect combined 
with a healthy mind and body. When a state provides for this, then a 
long step has been taken in the right direction. Watch the fresh 
endeavors of California. They are not wholly new, but they will con- 
tain much that is new. Epwin L. Sasin 





THE PLAYWRIGHT AND THE OSTRICH 


HE Father of History tells us that the tragic poet Phrynichus was 
T fined a thousand drachmas because he had written “'The Capture 
of Miletus,” which reminded the Athenians of a great military 
misfortune. At the same time a law was enacted forbidding similar dis- 
agreeable plays. And ever since then people of tender conscience, who 
flinch from hearing unpleasant truths, have kept on fining their play- 
wrights and forbidding plays that were not comfortably innocuous. If 
these people had been Roman citizens in the day of Manlius, they would 
have wrung the necks of the geese whose cackling saved the Capitol. 

“ Have you heard the argument?” the King asks Hamlet. “Is there 
no offense in ’*t?” The King had serious objections to the representation 
of murder by poison in any stage spectacle. Hamlet’s answer would 
silence every such criticism. “ Let the galled jade wince—our withers 
are unwrung.” Every time some supersolicitous conservator of the public 
morals denounces a drama like Brieux’s “ Damaged Goods,” and calls the 
dramatist nasty names like “half-baked libertine” or “ theatrical 
python,” the critic ought to be challenged to a Wassermann test. 

In an hour of disgust with the empty artificiality of much stage litera- 
ture, I wrote “The Leper,” dealing with a real peril that menaces every 
home in which there is a young daughter. In the March number of 
Lrprincott’s, Mr. Ethelbert D. Burrows, who probably has never seen 
“The Leper,” indulges the charitable hope that some one may seize 
M. Brieux and me “ by the scruff of our nasty little necks, and yank us, 
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willy-nilly, from cess-polls of vitiating thought in which we are wallow- 
ing.” He seems to fear that such plays will somehow convey to woman- 
folk “a knowledge of something mysterious—and bad.” 

Undoubtedly, if our womenfolk learned some things, it would be bad 
for some men. “If we doctors told what we know,” says the physician 
in “The Leper,” “an epidemic of divorce, murder, and suicide would 
sweep over the land.” But that is no reason for silence, when a word may 
save the innocent. Even if Mr. Burrows’s assertion, that “ vice-leprosy 
is dying from its own poisons,” were true—and the statement is utter 
nonsense—that would be no reason for reticence. We are conquering 
consumption ; but we are not conquering it by pretending that it does 
not exist and keeping the knowledge of it from those who are in danger 
of infection. 

There is a story about the ostrich, which may be an atrocious libel 
upon an ornithological philosopher. It is said that when pursued by an 
enemy the foolish bird will bury its head in the sand, thinking the 
pursuer cannot see it because it cannot see him. Critics like Mr. Burrows 
must have been ostriches in a former incarnation. They shrink from the 
drama that holds the mirror up to nature; they ask for sugar-coated 
nothings, for straws to tickle them, for epicene Cupids and lions that 
will roar as gently as any sucking-dove. 

But great literature is not made from such materials. The master 
poets, from Aischylus to Ibsen, have taken the pity and terror of life to 
mould them into eternal dramas. No doubt some Burrows of ancient 
Athens objected to seeing the Furies with their snake-writhing tresses. 
It is said that Auschylus was killed by a turtle falling upon his head. 
May this not be a symbolic description of his end? There are critical 
Chelonia so slow that they have not yet caught up with Ibsen. Be it 
remembered that not so very long ago the unanimous chorus of London 
scribblers described Ibsen as “ugly, nasty, discordant, and downright 
dull . . . a gloomy sort of ghoul, bent on groping for horrors by night. 
. . » His characters are morbid caricatures—his plays foul and filthy 
concoctions.” 

Somehow these ostrich critics seem to think that to see the frightful 
mien of the monster Vice will lead an audience to rush into its embrace. 
By the same logic, a reading of the book of Job should create a hankering 
after boils. But ignorance and innocence are not synonymous. Blind- 
man’s-buff may be a pretty pursuit for the angels in heaven, but it will 
not do for a race of beings afflicted with bunions. 

When Shakespeare was introduced into France, Voltaire wrote: “I 
have seen the end of the reign of reason and good taste.” Why? Because 
Shakespeare permitted murders to be enacted upon the stage. That 
shocked Voltaire’s sensitive soul, just as the presentation of disease has 
shocked the sensitive soul of Mr. Burrows, who would like his womenfolk 
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to know nothing about such diseases. Perhaps he has gone so far as to 
tear the fifteenth chapter of Leviticus out of the family Bible. Well, 
he need not go to see “ The Leper” and “ Damaged Goods.” For him 
“The Old Homestead ” was written, and “ Pinafore,” and—no, not “ The 
Two Orphans,” for that play notoriously deals with the White Slave prob- 
lem and shows a scene in an evil resort. It is to be feared that there are 
very few plays worth while that will not unduly enlighten somebody’s 
womenfolk. GEORGE SEIBEL 





ART 


N standing out for things well done, one is not necessarily a high-brow. 
| A song and dance in the vaudeville theatre may be good or bad 
for just the same reasons that an epic poem is. It is because the 
French have applied high standards of criticism not only to their 
metaphysics and silk-weaving, but also to their pleasures, that Paris, 
with no natural advantages over half a dozen other cities, became, as well 
as its laboratory and millinery shop, the world’s pleasure-ground. As we 
Americans grow more discriminating we insist more and more upon a 
thing being well done, no matter what the particular thing is, and that 
perhaps is why many a musical comedy has failed in New York this 
season, while three different companies have revived Gilbert and Sullivan 
operettas with success, and several “stars,” including Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson, have played Shakespeare to packed houses, and 
comedies by Barrie and Arnold Bennett and Bernard Shaw have brought 
in handsome profits. John Galsworthy writes in a recent essay: “‘ A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream’ is not less sincere than ‘ Hamlet’; ‘ The 
Mikado’ is as faithful to its mood of satiric frolicking as Ibsen’s ‘ Ghosts ’ 
to its mood of moral horror.” Ty Cobb stealing bases is a greater artist 
than Nance O’Neill “ interpreting” Shakespeare, and the enjoyment of 
art is at its best quite unconscious and unpremeditated. It was one of 
Moliére’s characters, Monsieur Jourdain, who suddenly discovered one 
day that he had been speaking prose all his life. Just so have we often 
enjoyed “art” without even suspecting it. 
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CONTROL OF THE NEW BANK- 
ING SYSTEM 


By Edward Sherwood Mead, Ph.D. 


Author of ‘‘ The Careful Investor’’ 


> 


the new banking and currency law, so far from freeing the bankers 

of the United States from the control and direction of the so-called 
large banking interests, would actually operate to make direct, legal, 
mandatory, and effective that control hitherto exercised by methods of 
indirection, by example and suggestion, rather than by requests or com- 
mands. 

The statement was also made that since the chief evil of our banking 
system had been the excessive minute division of banking resources and 
responsibilities, so the centralization of banking power provided by the 
new law would greatly improve the management of our banking system. 
Irrespective of any special devices for which the new law provides, such 
as notes issued on commercial paper, rediscounts, etc., if our analysis 
of the defects in the present law is correct, the organization of all national 
banks into a single codrdinated system under a central direction, with 
every member amenable to control, cannot fail to raise the standards of 
American banking to the high level reached by bankers in Europe, pro- 
viding, of course, that that central control is wisely exercised. 

Banking is one of the most difficult of the arts of business. The 
successful banker must understand not merely the routine of his own 
business, but he should have immediate access to sources of exact infor- 
mation concerning every business which applies to him for loans. More 
than any other class of business men, should the banker be able to forecast 
the future, since he can in a large measure control and direct events so 
as to avert trouble. A very high type of ability is needed for the direction 
of a successful banking business. 

Superior ability in the bank executive is the more essential when the 
interdependence of bankers is considered. In no other business are the . 
consequences of mistakes so serious. A large bank may make some bad 
loans and fail. Not only does this failure embarrass the other banks to 
which the failed institution owes money, but the shock to confidence 
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given by the failure may cause the downfall of other banks solvent under 
ordinary conditions, but unable to pay off the depositors in full on short 
notice. Every panic in recent years has started with a bank failure, and 
when once started, from whatever slight cause, a panic can quickly grow 
to unmanageable size and can inflict incalculable damage. 

A bank failure is always the consequence of bad banking, and back 
of every piece of bad banking is an ignorant, reckless, or criminal banker. 
With 30,000 banks, each independent of all the others, directed by its 
own officers and directors, the chances that ignorant and reckless men, 
and men of criminal tendencies, will be found among these officers and 
directors, and that sooner or later their mistakes and crimes will ruin or 
seriously damage the institutions committed to their charge, are very 
great. 

‘We now see clearly the need for centralized banking control by placing 
the best bankers in control of the banking system, by entrusting the 
control of this most difficult and important of all business enterprises 
to the wisest, the most honorable and trustworthy, and the most experi- 
enced and skilful men who can be selected. Does the new currency law 
provide for such leadership? If it makes this provision, the new system 
will succeed. 

Without going into detail, the new system is as follows: The national 
banks subscribe to stock in twelve Federal Reserve banks located in 
different sections of the country, the precise location not yet designated. 
The Federal Reserve banks will hold a large portion of the legal cash 
reserve of the member banks, at present deposited with their reserve 
agents, and will also hold the deposits of the United States Treasury. 
The business of these Reserve banks will be to lend to the member banks, 
as well as to deal in foreign exchange bills, etc. The loans of Federal 
Reserve banks to member banks will be made by rediscounting notes 
which these member banks have purchased, and in case the member 
banks wish cash instead of having the proceeds of the rediscount deposited 
to their credit, they can get this cash in the form of bank-notes, which 
the Federal Reserve banks are authorized to issue for the purpose. 

These Federal Reserve banks are controlled by boards of nine direc- 
tors, of whom six are elected by the member banks, and three are 
appointed by the Federal Reserve Board, of which more presently. 

It is a reasonable certainty that the member banks in each district 
will elect to positions on these boards men in whom they have confidence, 
especially men who, in the language of the law, can be relied on, to 
“administer the affairs of said bank fairly and impartially and without 
discrimination in favor of or against any member bank or banks, and 
shall, subject to the provisions of law and the orders of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, extend to each member bank such discounts, advancements, 
and accommodations as may safely and reasonably be made with due 
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regard for the claims and demands of other banks.” Up to this point the 
centralization of banking control in the hands of the best bankers in each 
district is perfect. 

How can this control be exercised for the common good and in the 
interest of sound banking? The direction of the affairs of member banks 
is to be exerted by the Federal Reserve banks through the power. to 
rediscount paper. The member banks will naturally keep up the reserves 
with these new reserve agents not by shipping in cash, but by redis- 
counting paper. The Federal Reserve banks will have the power to accept 
or reject paper offered to them, and by exercising this power they can 
control, in large measure, the business development of the nation. Under 
this system it is practically impossible that bad paper shall be sold in 
large amounts. Sooner or later this paper will come before the Federal 
Reserve Board for rediscount, and it will then be subjected to a care- 
ful scrutiny, which no single bank could give to it. If a concern is 
borrowing too freely, extending too rapidly, lending its endorsement too 
recklessly, these facts will appear in the amount and kind of its paper 
which comes before the Federal Reserve bank, and the rejection of this 
paper by the Reserve bank will quickly put a stop to unwise courses of 
business policy. The Federal Reserve bank can accurately determine 
the soundness of every bank in the membership which offers paper for 
discount. If this paper is good, it will be paid at maturity. If it is slow, 
reductions and renewals will be asked for. Slow paper is undesirable 
paper, and banks which have been carrying favored borrowers for long 
periods will soon find that such notes are not acceptable to the Reserve 
bank for rediscount. All paper given in connection with operations in 
stocks and bonds is specifically excluded from the privilege of rediscount. 
If bankers take such notes, they must keep them in their own vaults, 
and of all slow assets the ordinary collateral loan is the slowest. 

It is impossible to overestimate the extent of the improvement which 
this centralized banking administration can make in the practice of 
American banking. Its possibilities for good are immeasurable. 

What now of its possibilities for evil? Here is the “ Money Trust” 
in full bloom. Nothing could be more absolute than this control. What 
protection does the law give the public against the abuse of this great 
power by the banking interests? What assurance is there that “ powerful 
and sinister interests” will not dominate the reserve banks and like 
Nebuchadnezzar kill or keep alive at their pleasure. This danger is not 
imaginary. It is very real and very serious. And the new law provides 
against it by placing over the new system in supreme control of every 
Reserve bank a board of control, the Federal Reserve Board. The nature 
and functions of this Board will be discussed in the June number. 





